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Events of the Geek. 


Aut the British parties seem to be engaged on the 
business of preparing for a General Election next month. 
Nevertheless a grave, and in normal days a fatal, obstacle 
hasappeared. Thisisthestatement of Sir George Younger, 
the head of the Tory organization, that he and his party 
were ‘‘ strongly opposed to it,’’ and that Mr. Chamber- 
lain shared their views. In normal times this would 
be fatal to the Prime Minister’s design of an early 
election, already visible in the haste which the Coalition 
Liberals are showing to get out of their Coalitionist 
clothes, and steal (if possible) the Liberal ones. The idea 
of an unhappily named “ National Liberal Party,” with 
Mr. Churchill as caretaker for Mr. George, is clearly 
his. It is the new home he is preparing for the time 
when the Tory Party will have evicted him, or he them. 
But the tactic has been observed and will therefore, 
we imagine, have to be abandoned. Nevertheless, a 
postponed election is most disadvantageous to him. If 
he remains in office he must accept the ‘‘ reform ’’ of 
the Lords, 7.e., the destruction of the Parliament Act, 
and see the Tory Party reorganized to force on him its 
policy of the Caudine Forks. The position is very 
embarrassing. The best moment for a snatch election 
is the present one, and the tactless Tories look like 
losing it. 





* * * 

Meanwuite, the party situation points to the dis- 
appearance of the Coalition, and therefore the early 
extinction of the ‘‘ Coalies.’” Sir George Younger’s 
language even suggests an early breach with them, for 
he threatens that in the event of a ‘‘ speedy election ”’ 
he and other Conservatives will ‘‘ decline to go ’’ to the 
poll as Coalitionists. In other words, they will appear 
as Conservatives, turning their arms on Liberals and 
‘‘National Liberals’’ alike. As the Liberals have 
declined a handsome tender of reunion opened by the 
Manchester ‘‘ Coalies’’ (apparently on the basis of 
leaving Free Trade an open question), the coming 
demonstration of this despised and neglected Rump is 
somewhat shorn of its glory. Nothing can be clearer 
than that the ‘‘ Coalies ’’ will get no more votes either 
from the Left or from the Right. Therefore, if this is 
to be Mr. George’s new spiritual home, it will soon be 
to let. The stable parties are three—the new Con- 
servatives (less the ‘‘ Coalies ’’ and the Georgian house- 
carles), the Liberals, and Labor. The two latter will not, 
of course, coalesce for an electoral purpose. There is no 
reason, however, why they should not pursue a minimum 
policy of interference with each other’s candidates. 





WE discuss elsewhere the project for the creation of 
an international “Consortium,” or chartered company, 
for the restoration primarily of Russia, and incident- 
ally of other European derelicts. It is apparently to 
be a profit-earning, trading corporation. Its capital will 
be subscribed in allied and neutral countries by 
individual shareholders, but the German capital will be 
held by the Reich, and half of the profit on the German 
holding will be paid into the reparation accounts. In 
the first instance a capital of £20,000,000 is spoken of, 
which would be a mere trifle for all the needs of Russia. 
Some of the seemingly inspired forecasts suggest that 
the Russian railway system may be taken over and run 
by the Consortium, but this we believe to be quite 
inaccurate. The proposal has a wider scope than a mere 
revival of Russian transport, and the conditions and 
guarantees have not yet been worked out, and depend 
both on the amount of the loan and on the manner in 
which it is to be applied. On these points no decision 
has been taken. The preliminary discussions in Paris, 
between French and British financiers, resulted in the 
adoption of reservations (as to security for property, law, 
and order) which the French pretend to interpret as 
excluding Russia wholly from the scheme. This is 
equally wide of the facts. It is essentially a Russian plan. 

* * * 

Tue formal meeting of the Supreme Council opened 
on Friday at Cannes after several preliminary 
discussions among the Premiers. The agenda covers a 
bewildering range: (1) the immediate course to be 
adopted towards Germany in view of her inability to pay 
the next indemnity instalments; (2) the maintenance or 
revision of the terms of the London indemnity 
ultimatum; (3) the calling of a general European 
economic conference and the inclusion in it of Germany 
and Russia; (4) Mr. Lloyd George’s project of an inter- 
national chartered company, mainly British, French, 
and German, to “ restore ’’ Russia and other “ distressed 
countries ’’ ; (5) the sequel to France’s separate treaty of 
peace with Turkey ; (6) our general relations with France, 
whether by the conclusion of a military alliance with her 
alone, or the adoption of an Anglo-Franco-German pact 
on the Pacific model. At bottom, though Belgium and 
Italy will be present and America will have a watching 
brief, it all centres in the main question whether M. 
Briand wishes or dares to meet Mr. George in finding a 
new basis for Anglo-French relations in a policy of 
European reconstruction. 

* * * 

On the whole the omens are not favorable. The 
general tone of the French Press is one of acute suspicion 
and vague alarm, though if one may take the “ Temps’’ 
as authoritative we should say that the French Govern- 
ment has not absolutely made up its mind and would, 
if it dared, consider some ameliorations. But there seem 
to be some hard, fixed lines. Thus M. Briand has told 
the Senate that whatever happens and whatever others 
may renounce, he will not consent to the abatement of 
a single mark in the sums due from Germany. Again, 
he has said that if the economic conference meets, he will 
not allow it to touch the question of the indemnity. These 
two limitations almost bar any advance on the main 
issue. The “ Temps ’’ wants to do something to stabilize 
the German mark, and talks vaguely and largely of a 
big loan for Germany. But how can you stabilize the 
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mark if, every few months, Berlin must sell paper marks | 


abroad in order to pay gold? Again, M. Briand talked 
“ sanctions ’’ to the Senate, though we think the favorite 
idea is rather financial control over Germany than 
military measures. Probably we shall be ready to yield 
somewhat in the Turkish question, if only because the 
state of India and Egypt forces us to consider Moslem 
hostility. 
* * a 

But the test question, and the pivot of every other, 
will probably be the conclusion or refusal of an alliance. 
M. Briand seems to think that he could get a very 
nervous public to swallow some concessions, if he could 
offer it a definite Anglo-French military alliance. That 
Mr. Lloyd George is indisposed to consider, and certainly 
after the French performance at Washington it would 
be inost unpopular. His countering and, to our think- 
ing, admirable proposal of a triple Anglo-Franco-German 
treaty of guarantee (with evacuation and demilitariza- 
tion of the Rhineland) has so far only caused annoyance 
to the French Press. The nearest that the “ Temps ”’ 
would come to it was an offer to guarantee the indepen- 
dence and integrity of Germany, as a clause in the Anglo- 
French alliance. In short, French opinion is not ready, 
or nearly ready, to treat Germany as an equal. The 
victory mood persists, and will regard Germany only as 
a subject State, to be coerced, supervised, and bled white. 
If this hopeless incompatibility of temper and aim 
persists, the Cannes Conference will agree, if at all, only 
on minor and urgent details, and will make the real rift 
broader and more visible. 

* * * 

Out of regard primarily, one supposes, to the 
prejudices and interests of Japan and France, the 
Americans allowed the Siberian Far Eastern Republic to 
be excluded from the Washington Conference, so that no 
spokesman for its Russian population can be heard. 
After weeks of patient waiting, it has at length taken 
a very effective revenge. It has published a set of docu- 
ments which claim to be the text of correspondence on the 
eve of the Conference between the French and Japanese 
Governments. These documents, besides establishing 
French complicity in all the long series of Japanese plots 
to support the Whites from their base of occupation in 
Vladivostok, divulge the fact, which many observers had 
inferred without the aid of written evidence, that France 
and Japan entered the Conference pledged in general 
terms to support each other in resisting American policy 
in the Far East. That is a revelation which, if proved, 
would dissipate once for all what little may be left of 
the popularity of France in America. On the whole, 
the American Press seems to believe that the documents 
are genuine, and the Siberian Government has offered to 
submit the originals to American inspection. 

* 7 * 

Tue inevitable official denial, in which the French 
and Japanese of course join, does not seem to have made 
much impression in America. 


It is in an extra- 
ordinarily weak form. 


M. Sarraut denies that France 
ever ‘‘ concluded or negotiated any agreement ’’ about 
‘* the status or destiny of Siberia.’’ That is not the 
sole or even the main charge. The ‘‘ agreement ”’ (if 
that word is to be used) was simply an informal under- 
standing to act together at Washington, while France 
urged Japan to continue the occupation. M. Sarraut 
must be oddly lacking in the sense of humor, for he asks 
us to believe that Allied intervention in Siberia was 
directed ‘‘ only against Germany.’’ The denial is doubt- 
less as true as that statement. It is not possible to say 
certainly that one accepts the documents until one has 
seen them in extenso, One would also like to see them 





in the original tongue, for the English translation is 
clumsy. But we note that Mr. Nevinson, who has given 
the only full English version in the ‘‘ Manchester 
Guardian,’’ has questioned the Siberian delegates and 
accepts the documents. Also the Soviet Government 
(which probably was the real source) has now over a 
period of several years published a great mass of similar 
papers, and has never yet been misled by a forger. 
Again, the French Press, the ‘‘ Times,’ and the 
‘‘Morning Post,’’ while assuming that the documents 
are forged, have not pointed to a single error or discrep- 
ancy which might discredit them. Further, we note that 
the documents show knowledge of some occult facts which 
have recently been admitted here, e.g., the dispatch 
from Mesopotamia by British agency of Russian officer 
‘* refugees ’’ to Vladivostok. 
* — * 


Assuminc then, provisionally and under due reserve, 
that the documents are genuine, one may sum up their 
effect. (1) They show a general sympathy and identity 
of aim between the two most militarist Powers of the 
world. (2) They have found common ground in 
suspicion of American idealism, and in their wish for 
the restoration of Tsardom, as a reactionary third. 
(3) The French Foreign Office states in September last 
that it expects the imminent fall of the Bolsheviks owing 
to the famine, that it relies on the Hungarian army and 
the troops (Wrangel’s?) in Jugo-Slavia to invade Russia 
at the right moment, and that its object in plain words 
is to restore ‘“‘ the old monarchic zégime.’’ (4) The 
Japanese and French Governments are shown to have 
acted with our own Foreign Office in sending ‘‘ White ”’ 
refugee officers from Mesopotamia via Persia and India 
to Siberia for an obvious purpose. (5) France agreed 
that if a Russian ‘‘ White ’’ régime were set up in East 
Siberia, Japan should remain the protecting Power, with 
full economic control over concessions, &c. (6) The 
Japanese are revealed as very much more cautious and 
hesitating than the French. So far the revelations. 
The present contemporary fact is that in the last few 
weeks the result of all this plotting (in which Lord Curzon 
shared) is that the White troops sent out by France 
and Britain, and organized on the spot by Japan, have 
now succeeded in seizing most of the Maritime Province. 


* © * 


Tue existence of this Franco-Japanese understand- 
ing may be the clue to the fact which grows every week 
clearer—that in the main the Washington Conference 
has failed. It has certainly affirmed Anglo-American 
friendship at a critical moment: it has ended the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance: it will lead to a measure of economy, 
very disappointing though not negligible, in our expendi- 
ture on capital ships. These are the positive gains, and 
they are not to be despised. But so far as one can tell 
as yet, there is no possibility of an agreement to limit 
the numbers or tonnage of submarines. France is 
adamant in pressing her unlimited demand, and, of 
course, it follows that it will also be impossible to limit 
anti-submarine craft. On the other hand, there may 
be an apparent gain from the adoption of Mr. Root’s 
proposal, which, on grounds of humanity, absolutely 
prohibits the use of submarines as commerce-destroyers. 
This France will accept ‘‘ in principle.’’ Even its face 
value will be clear only when a code is drafted. It should 
imply that merchantmen must not be armed. But would 
it prevent the use of submarines to exclude shipping 
from prohibited areas and routes, such as Germany 
defined in the Great War? It obviously should cover that 
case. It ought to mean, in short, that submarines may 
be used only against other ships of war, that is to say, it 
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condemns them to uselessness. The plan is a renewal of 
the effort to humanize war, aud Tolstoy showed long ago 
what that was worth. 

* * * 

Wuat should have been a chief, if not the chief, 
concern of the Conference, the Chinese question, is still 
underground, in secret session. So far as one can gather 
Japan has been no readier to yield anything of substance 
than France. She refuses to allow China to buy out her 
‘‘ rights ’’ promptly in the Shantung railway, and insists 
on retaining Japanese management. That means that 
Shantung is still a Japanese sphere. Worse still, 
she refuses to allow any discussion on the twenty-one 
demands, takes her stand on the sanctity of the treaty 
which enforced them, and so retains many more zones 
of influence in China proper (e.g., the whole province 
of Fokien), together with a whole complex of political, 
military, and economic privileges. As she has success- 
fully forbidden America to fortify the West Pacific 
islands, the net result of the Conference will be to con- 
firm her military and economic domination in China and 
in Chinese waters. 

* * * 

THE condition of Egypt under undiluted military 
handling is slipping back into a plight as grave as in the 
worst days of 1919. Zaghloul and some of his colleagues 
have been banished to Ceylon, as though to recall the 
fate of Arabi. Both were genuine native fellah Jeaders, 
but Zaghloul is much the abler man, and his strength is 
in the masses where Arabi had trusted mainly to the 
officers. There have been strikes for demonstration 
purposes of almost every grade of civil servant, including 
telegraphists. Trams stopped in Cairo. The Bar struck 
and the courts were closed. Riots broke out or were 
provoked nearly everywhere, and many demonstrators 
were shot in Cairo. There have been one or two 
significant murders of English soldiers. The arparatus 
of coercion is imposing—aeroplanes, which are ordered 
to drop bombs or use their machine-guns if they see a 
crowd, career over the Delta, and gunboats have gone 
up to every town upon the Nile. This is now the seventh 
year of martial law without so much as a consultative 
assembly. All these measures seem perfectly designed to 
reproduce Irish conditions, and we congratulate our luck 
and not our wisdom that the Egyptians lack the political 
skill of the Irish. 

* * * 

Tue parallel scene in India is graver still, because 
of its immensely greater scale. The Prince’s visit served 
only to advertise the success of the popular boycott, 
nearly complete in Bombay, absolutely so in Allahabad, 
and impressive if not ccmplete in Calcutta. 
Mr. Gandhi dominated the National Congress, and 
carried it for the instant achievement of independence. 
The Moderates may still be numerous and influential, but 
the result of repression is that they, too, are following 
Gandhi against their own will and desire. Their recent 
deputation to the Viceroy asked for immediate Home 
Rule, removal of all coercive measures, and full amnesty. 
The third element is that of the Moslem population, 
which is restive under Gandhi’s leadership only because 
its realism cannot adopt his wavering and mystical semi- 
pacifism. 
leaders pleaded openly for a resort to force. The total 
impression is of a people united in protest, but not on 
the whole disposed to reject British sovereignty, pro- 
vided Home Rule can go with it, and differing over tactics 
according to race, age, temperament, and traditions. 
The Sinn Fein model is closely studied, and the experi- 
ment of full ‘‘ civil disobedience ’’ (i.e., tax resistance) 
1s about to be tried in chosen centres. Against this 


At the Congress and after it, the Moslem. 








dangerous adventure the Administration has no 
expedient save the provocative one of mass arrests. 
* * * 

Every day during the last week has brought fresh 
evidence of the overwhelming support that the Treaty 
receives from the Irish people. All the indications go to 
show that a pléhiscite would confirm Mr _ Griffith’s 
estimate. Declarations in favor of the Treaty have come 
from Connty Councils, Urban and Rural District 
Councils, Sinn Fein executives, Sinn Fein clubs, 
Corporations, Town Commissioners, Farmers’ Associa- 
tions, Labor Bodies, and Parish Meetings. The support 
given to Mr. de Valera is insignificant—one Sinn Fein 
club and two Boards of Guardians and District 
Councils. It is significant that the only opponents on 
the Tyrone County Council were Unionists. The Cork 
Corporation passed a resolution of confidence in the Dail, 
but the Cork County Council rejected a similar resolu- 
tion in favor of a resolution of direct support for the 
Treaty by a majority of one. In almost all cases the 
majority in favor of the Treaty was very large. The 
County Wicklow farmers called on Mr. Childers to 
resign unless he would vote for the Treaty, and the 
farmers of County Waterford sent a resolution in favor 
of the Treaty to Mr. Cathal Brugha and the other 
representatives of the county. Professor Stockley, in 
a letter to the ‘‘Irish Independent,’’ appeals tc the 
example of the greatest opponent of democracy, 
Edmund Burke, in support of his view that the 
deputies need not regard the opinions of their 
constituents. 

* * * 

UnrortunaTELy there is no reason to expect that the 
leaders of the opposition to the Treaty in the Dail will 
pay any attention to the wishes of the country. One of 
the Wicklow farmers observed that Mr. de Valera had 
been very eloquent in the past about the consent of the 
governed, but that he was quite ready now to disregard 
the 75 per cent. who wanted the Treaty. When the Dail 
resumed its discussion on Tuesday, Mr. O’Connor, 
Minister for Agriculture, opposed the Treaty, and he was 
supported by Countess Markievicz in a speech whose 
unmannerly taste will no doubt be attributed in Ireland 
to the “damned English blood’”’ for which she apolo- 
gized, while another Minister, Mr. Blyth, upheld the 
Treaty, and Mr. Pearse Beasley said that those who 
would reject the Treaty were trying to prevent the Irish 
nation from being born, simply for the sake of a formula. 

* * * . 

THERE are two ominous features in the situation. One 
is the suppression by armed men in Cork of Professor 
O’Rahilly’s pamphlet, “‘ The Case for the Treaty.’’ The 
other is the campaign of suspicion and innuendo which is 
in progress, of which Mr. Michael Collins, according to 
Mr. McCarthy’s article in the “ Volunteer Gazette,’’ is 
the victim. There is no country in the world in which 
it is easier to bring down a man by such methods. 
Finally, Mr. de Valera has issued a rhetorical appeal to 
the Irish people to reject the Treaty chiefly on the ground 
that it establishes “British authority in Ireland.” 
Unfortunately for Mr. de Valera, he has been forced to 
publish a version of Document No. 2, which is his alter- 
native to the Treaty, with some presumably compromising 
clauses left out. This plan differs chiefly from the Anglo- 
Irish agreement in its wordiness, and in its substitution of 
the “ recognition ’’ of the King as the head of the Com- 
monwealth for an oath of civic allegiance to him in that 
capacity. For the rest, it is the Treaty over again, that 
is to say, it adopts the Commonwealth solution, and 
implicitly rejects the Republican one, taking the same 


{ course as the Treaty (including the limited naval 


occupation) to that end. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


“LOOSE FROM THE COALITION!” 


“ Mr, Lloyd George is the Prime Mizture of England.”’— 
An EnoiisH ScHOOLBOY. 


Tue formation of a new party, or group of parties, would 
seem to be within the purpose, not so much of the British 
people or their representatives in Parliament, as of the 
two or three men who exercise political power over them. 
This law of recurrent change is of the essence of 
Coalitions. These restless atomies, caught up together 
out of the wreck of an older order, and held in unstable 
union by fickle personalities, live but to die. They are 
subject to a second rule of life. They are usually in the 
hands of two or three men. Thus the first Coalition 
was a duumvirate of Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George. 
The second has come to be a triumvirate of Mr. George, 
Mr. Churchill, and Lord Birkenhead. 

politicians lead the House of Commons. 
is in commission. 


None of these 
That function 
Nominally it is attached to a man of 
high character and competence, who is yet a deputy, not 
a true depository of power. England is governed from 
Downing Street. Mr. Austen Chamberlain, if one may 
coin a word, is not a Downingite. He is the representa- 
tive of traditional politics, subject to the will of tradition- 
less men. Their supremacy lies elsewhere than at 
Westminster. It rests on the money power, recruited in 
part by the sale of honors, and made secure by the 
control and the manipulation of the popular Press. 
There are conditions. If the triumvirs quarrel, the 
Coalition is destroyed. If the major body of its sup- 
porters disintegrate, or withhold their allegiance, it melts 
away. It is the second of these events which threatens 
the life of the Coalition. The Olympians hold together. 
The row in the Tory Party has begun. 

But for the moment it is a third and a much humbler 
movement which holds the public eye. There is a part 
of the Coalitionist frame which, like the appendix in 
the human body, lives by doing nothing in particular, 
save when it wakes up and does something extremely ill. 
The Liberal “ Coalies,’’ having no other goods to change, 
are about to change their name. In future, we are 
informed, they propose to style themselves ‘‘ National 
Liberals,’? and Mr. Churchill holds himself ready to 
accept a provisional call to their leadership. We cannot 
too much admire the double stroke of genius which takes 
over a bad name and a worse history from German 
Imperialism, and finds a captain of its soul in the most 
anti-Liberal statesmanin England. But weare afraid that 
the “ National Liberals ’’ will find Mr. Churchill a little 
dear. He cost the country a hundred millions in Russia. 
His bill on the Mesopotamian account is still running, 
and he has just opened an equally healthy credit in 
Egypt. But perhaps we take too abundant stock of the 
measure of trust which the National Liberals repose in 
the versatile figure they are summoning to their counsels. 
For there is a delicate hint that Mr. Churchill is not 
really the Man after the new Israel’s heart. He will 
serve; but mainly to prepare the way for Another. In 
the fullness of time the new nest of Liberalism will be 
ready to receive its abiding host and guest; and Mr. 
George, now a little tangled up with outlying débris of 
the Conservative Party, will have finished it, or with it, 
and to the sound of shawms and cymbals the great 
Democratic-National-Libera] home-coming will be on its 
way. 

Now if we pause at this stage of our inquiry into 
the changing fortunes of the Coalition, it is because we 





are met with a real difficulty. Whatever the new move 
of the Coalition Liberals may mean, it clearly is an act 
of detachment from the Coalition. “Los von Rom!”’ 
‘‘ Away from the Coalition! ’’ is now the ‘‘ Liberal ”’ 
Coalitionist’s watchword. But what of the Con- 
servative Party? A single party cannot ‘‘ coalesce ”’ 
with itself, and the new ‘“‘ Liberal ’’ tactic looks 
not only to a dissolution of the existing tie with its 
Conservative yoke-fellows, but to a fast approaching 
General Election, to be fought in comparative 
freedom from it. But the “Morning Post’’ and 
Sir George Younger assure us that the Tory Party does 
not want a General Election. It wants a Tory Party, 
with Tory leaders, advancing Tory principles. For this 
purpose it desires to reorganize its associations, weeding 
out a few more “ Liberal’’ candidates, and either to 
commit Mr. George to its plan for the restoration of the 
veto of the Lords, or, failing his assent, to come to a 
conclusive reckoning with him. But it is just this return 
to clarity and moral decision that Mr. George hopes to 
avoid. If he can wrest a second verdict from the con- 
fused thoughts and divided will of the electorate, paint- 
ing a settled Ireland and an about-to-be settled Europe 
with a few strokes of a hand incomparable for its 
impressionist art, drawing the middle-classes with the 
lure of a lower income-tax, and a fringe of the workmen 
with the hope of re-employment, covering the terrible 
evil he has wrought with a salve of the good he means 
to bring out of it—he will have set up, not the old 
Coalition, indeed, but an instrument from which he may 
hope to fashion something new, doubtful, and attractive. 
If our politics hardens, this last manipulation cannot 
come off. Soit must not be given time to harden. The Tory 
Party must still see in him something that resembles a 
Tory; the Liberal a little more of the likeness of 
Liberalism ; while the unattached mass, long emptied of 
the habit of political thought, must peer through the 
fog at a figure that looks rather like a savior of society. 

This, we doubt not, is the calculation, shrewd and 
instinctive as ever, through which the Prime Minister 
seeks, in a second snatched election, the ground of a 
second ricketty term of power. The sheer muddlement of 
mind in which the General Election must be taken is 
merely meat to the man whom an inspired schoolboy well 
describes as the “‘ Prime Mixture of England.’’ Mr. George 
thrives on adventure, and lives dangerously because he 
has never known what it is to live anyhow else. He has 
left the political England he gambles in with hardly any 
element, save the final character of its people, which 
makes for the stability of its institutions. The Monarchy, 
the Parliament, the Cabinet, the Civil Service, dance to 
his measure, having lost their own natural pace, air, and 
significance. His door stands open to all men—to the 
enemy of yesterday as to the friend of to-morrow—with 
the full assurance that all principles are welcome, when 
they can be cashed into votes, and every passion of 
human nature will get its turn to be fed. There never was 
anything like it in the government of England, or of any 
Empire on which the sun rose or set. But-it will subsist 
as long as its author, leaping nimbly from one rocking- 
stone of policy to another, is able to defy criticism of any 
action but the one that is immediately in progress. 
Has he succeeded or has he failed? Who can 
tell? His generalship is a whirligig strategy of 
advances and retreats. He makes the government of 
India and Egypt tenfold more difficult by what he has 
done in Ireland, both for liberty and against it; and 
there is hardly an act that he has accomplished which 
lacks its rebound on some earlier policy, good or bad, 
that he has abandoned. In our view it is not well for 
the nation to admire such a career, or to follow it, in 
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spite of the occasional advantages which its power of 
quick generalization and penetrating action reveals. 
And if we see no immediate hope of replacing it, we none 
the less rejoice that the Coalition, which is its immoral 


instrument, has lost all popular favor and declines to an 
early fall. 





THE CANNES INTERNATIONAL. 


In the course of the last three years every economic 
thinker of any pretensions, from the semi-official 
“expert ’’ and the statesmanlike banker to the anti- 
official critic and the Socialist, has produced at least one 
scheme for the reconstruction of Europe. Innumerable 
leagues and conferences, both party and non-party, 
national and international, have at one moment or 
another adopted most of these schemes, in patched or 
expanded or truncated forms. Nothing whatever has 
resulted so far from all this thinking, all of it well-mean- 
ing and much of it ingenious and able. At last, with 
the turn of the year, restoration has become “‘ practical 
politics.’” That means, among other things, that 
Mr. Lloyd George has come to the conclusion that 
restoration is good electioneering. Probably he is right. 
The mood in which the noisier part of public opinion 
wanted smashing and wrecking and vengeance was a very 
brief one. The average man, who thinks in sudden intui- 
tions, is now vaguely aware that unemployment has some 
causal connection with the ruin of Europe. If he is 
going to be invited to vote next month, he obviously 
must be induced to believe that the same universal 
provider who catered providently for him when he 
wanted to hang his enemies and make them pay for the 
war, will be equally willing to serve him when he wants 
to scrap debts all round and set his enemies on their feet 
again. For three years the amateurs of restoration 
wrote and conferred and talked in vain. The hour had 
not struck. To-day the time has come to restore. Some- 
thing is going to be built up again, with international 
goodwill and the clang of mighty hammers. We hear 
the hammers, but we cannot yet perceive with certainty 


whether the dimly rising structure is the scaffolding of 


a new society or merely an electioneering platform. 

In some other respects the scheme drafted in Paris 
for discussion at Cannes differs from all the plans which 
the disinterested men of goodwill had elaborated. It 
has a look of unmistakable realism about it. If from 
one angle one perceives that it is politics—the politics 
of the ballot box—from another angle one discerns that 
it is also genuine business—the business of shares and 
dividends and profits. The amateurs of restoration had 
all dreamed of a disinterested, co-operative effort, a sort 
of economic Red Cross. The usual expedient was an 
international loan for the distressed countries, to be 
guaranteed by the more solvent Governments. Gener- 
ally the League of Nations was nominated as the director 
of the work of salvage. The loan might have been a safe 
trustee investment, bearing a modest guaranteed 
interest, but there was no vista of profit in it. There 
would have been, to be sure, a rich hope of indirect 
reward. What more dazzling prospect could there be 
for us all, whether we are employers or employed, in 
work or out of work, enemies, allies, or neutrals, than 
a Germany free and able once more to buy, a Poland 
that worked instead of fighting, a Vienna with a death 
rate not markedly above the birth rate, a Russia pro- 
viding once more her normal contribution, which is half 
Europe’s bread supply? But this would have been a 
diffused and indirect reward. Again, we had all 





assumed that if you were going to help Austria or Poland 
or Russia, you professed to help them to help themselves. 
There might be all sorts of suitable checks and guarantees 
and securities. But in the main one assumed that our 
part was to supply on credit locomotives or electric 
plant or motor ploughs, while the responsible rulers in 
Moscow or Vienna or Warsaw would do the actual work 
according to their lights. They might employ foreign 
experts. They might have to submit plans for approval. 
One might even propose inspection. But no one had 
talked of elbowing them aside and setting up a foreign 
commercial organization on their soil to do the work. 

There, it is clear, we were all innocents who did 
not know our world—or our Prime Minister. In his philo- 
sophy of life profit is the great, the satisfying motive. 
There is to be restoration, on what is called “ business 
lines.’’ The Good Samaritan has syndicated himself, 
and the oil and wine (especially the oil) will be quoted 
on ’Change. The notion of help by loans or credits has 
evaporated. The realistic plan is, in plain words, one 
for the creation of a sort of Chartered Company to 
operate for profit, but with high official backing, in the 
various distressed countries, but especially in Russia. 
It will, for example, if the inspired sketches are accurate, 
take over the Russian railways, supply their material 
needs, itself assume the management, and draw from the 
enterprise such profit, and as large a profit, as it can 
extract. 

That, of course, is a perfectly familiar procedure. 
Foreign companies which secure concessions in Turkey 
or China work on this plan, and usually reap a rich 
return, partly from the railways, and even more from 
the mining, banking, and manipulation of crops which 
are generally associated with these pioneer ventures. It 
is the usual operation which some call “ opening up ’’ and 
others “ exploiting ’’ a new country. Its political aspect 
is usually called economic Imperialism, and it is not 
commonly associated with any phase of international 
benevolence. Indeed, the Great Powers have armed and 
struggled to secure the opportunity for this kind of 
service. Before the war we usually called it competing 
for “ places in the sun.’’ In plain words, it is a colonial 
technique which is going to be applied to Russia and the 
other spheres of influence—or are they technically “ dis- 
tressed countries ’’? Perhaps our diplomatic terminology 
is a little obsolete, for it is a world that changes rapidly. 
A few years ago these were sovereign Empires and Great 
Powers. In some moods one marvels at the ways of 
Providence. Deposuit de sede potentes. In other moods 
the process seems less august, less reverent, and also less 
mysterious. Here we blockaded. There we subsidized 
civil war. Sometimes we carved up maps, and always we 
deferred help and hope. The result is that after three 
years the city of Mozart and the countryside of Gogol do 
begin to wear the aspect of colonies, spheres of influence, 
coolie plantations. You can hire an artisan in Vienna, 
with great music in his heart, science in his head, and 
deft white fingers, for a wage that a coolie will accept as 
the price of a loin-cloth. You can buy up a great labora- 
tory for a bale of kronen as you might buy a date-grove 
for a sack of cowries. We made a bankrupt Continent, 
and now we are going to foreclose. But who are “ we’’? 
Et exaltavit humiles. Is the English of it ‘‘ profiteers ’’ ? 

But perhaps it is to display an incorrigible innocence 
to subject the scheme to such criticism as this. There is 
one man who will not be disappointed or surprised. The 
cynic of the Kremlin has for a year or more been 
inviting the capitalists of the West to come and exploit 
him. They are now considering the invitation in the 
spirit in which it was offered. Lenin believes in the 
materialistic interpretation of history, and so does Mr. 
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George. One aspect of the plan, however, we do not 
think Lenin foresaw. He never believed that his 
capitalists could or would act internationally. “ Always 
it struggles and competes,’’ is his verdict on Capitalism. 
There he may be wrong. A Marxist who traces in the 
history of industrialism the fatal “concentration ’’ of 
capital, should not be surprised when at last Capital, 
having done its work of trustification in each of the more 
advanced countries, prepares to leap frontiers and “ con- 
centrate ’’ internationally. It is the fourth or the fifth 
“International’’ which Comrade George is going to 
found at Cannes with a capital of £20,000,000. If it 
grows and thrives it will transform the face of Europe 
more effectually in its own revolutionary way than the 
Moscow syndicate ever came near doing. It will 
gradually abolish the State (a Leninite project), until 
its economic functions at least are centred in a little 
board of cosmopolitan directors. It will overshadow the 
League of Nations until it looks like some abortive half- 
International. It may even abolish war. We check 
ourselves in these speculations, however, for Mr. George 
has not yet completed the creation of his International. 
In this high world also there are Mensheviks as well as 
Bolsheviks. The German comrades (very hopefully) and 
the Russians (very cynically) will come in. But what of 
the French? 

Frankly, we can dream Mr. George’s dream when 
we dream it whole. Taken in chapters and selections 
and excerpts we find it less than convincing. Now 
Washington was parteof this dream. And so was the 
Triple Pact of Christmas week. And so also is a repara- 
tions settlement. Now, if the French would clear out 
of the Rhineland and enter some sort of Pact with the 
Germans and ourselves on the Pacific model, and if they 
would agree to scale down the indemnity—well then the 
Cannes International, the great syndicate for restoring 
or exploiting this vast Eurasian sphere of influence, 
would be feasible enough. But if France is building 
submarines against us and we destroyers against her, if 
she is holding down the Rhineland and periodically 
applying sanctions to Germany, is she going to work 
harmoniously with us and the Germans in “‘ restoring ”’ 
Russia? Some day, perhaps, the agenda of Cannes will 
be published in the standard collections of humorous 
literature. One page will contain French proposals for 
putting Germany into a financial strait-jacket, with 
an international commission to make her budget for her. 
The next page will contain British proposals for taking 
Germany into partnership for a not very dissimilar 
operation in Russia. Varying hierarchies, ranges of 
parasitism, open out, until one thinks of Swift’s lines 
about the fleas. France and Britain are on the back of 
Germany, and all three together mount the back of 
Russia. And the cream of the joke is that when France, 
by using us against Germany, and by using Germany and 
us against Russia, extracts the indemnity by a sort of 
triangular exaction, she applies it to build submarines 
against us and to arm niggers against Germany. It 
cannot be done. We have heard debates, disputes, even 
wrangles at proletarian Internationals, but can you 
found an International on a basis of profit, suspicion, 
mutual dislike, and internecine armaments? Plainly 
you cannot. 

If Mr. George’s dream is dreamable, it is only on 
condition that we stop (in Dean Inge’s mot) waging peace 
against each other. Mr. George’s dream presupposes 
no rare or high morality. It is a capitalist technique of 
peace. But pedestrian as its morals are, they soar as 
yet too high for our contemporary world—the world of 
submarine competition and Rhine sanctions and Siberian 
plotting. We cannot reject the scheme, though it 








extracts from us no admiring assent. We would rather 
see Capitalism constructing and building up and restor- 
ing, even if it profiteers in the process—provided the 
liberties and autonomies of the peoples it assists are fa irly 
preserved—than watch it quarrelling and arming and 
blockading and boycotting. But Mr. George may 
discover that he can conduct his International only as 
Lenin manages his—by drumming the recalcitrant out 
of the fold. The French may possibly come into the 
scheme because they are afraid of being left out. But they 
have not got the modern capitalist mind. They do not 
realize that the modern practice of economic Imperialism 
on large “‘ trust ’’ lines is incompatible with their own 
obsolete, traditional Napoleonism. One has to choose 
between the nigger-submarine business and the cartel- 
money-trust operation. The Cannes International will 
have to draw up its ‘‘ theses ’’ and expel the Mensheviks 
who will not subscribe to them. 





THE SUCCESS OF SINN FEIN. 


“*T cannot believe that the legend of the Gael, which 
began among the gods, will die out in some petty peasant 
republic or dominion as a river which rose among the 
mountains might eddy at last in mud flats and the 
sewage from squalid cities.’-—A. E. in ‘‘What would the 
Irish do with Ireland ?”? 


Ir is not surprising that the Christmas adjournment has 
produced overwhelming evidence of popular support in 
Ireland for the Treaty. There is behind this support 
something deeper than a dread of chaos and confusion. 
That is a sufficiently powerful motive for accepting the 
Treaty, and it has exercised, no doubt, a great influence. 
But among the men and women who have urged this 
policy there must be very many who are attracted to it 
because they have appreciated the true and significant 
elements of strength in the Sinn Fein method. What 
distinguishes Sinn Fein from the Nationalist movement 
that it superseded? A. E. has pointed out that the 
leaders of the Sinn Fein movement have not produced 
the eloquent orators who gave to the Nationalist 
protest its resonance and power, and that few Irishmen 
could tell whether their modern leaders were orators at 
all. This is a symptom of the change of policy. What 
was original in Sinn Fein, what made it so important a 
departure in Irish politics, was that it actually set about 
governing Ireland, instead of presenting Ireland’s 
grievances and demands in passionate rhetoric to 
England and the world. The boycott of the British 
Parliament would have been much less impressive and 


‘ instructive in Irish eyes if it had not been followed by 


this active and positive policy. The declaration of 
independence meant everything to a small group of 
thinkers, who saw in it the expression of a new Irish 
consciousness. But it was infinitely less important to the 
Irish people than the establishment of Sinn Fein Courts 
and the agrarian reforms carried out by the Sinn Fein 
Land Commission. 

The Englishman who wants to understand this 
decisive chapter of Irish history will find an account 
interesting, though necessarily imperfect, of the 
operations and procedure of the Courts in two 
pamphlets on “ The Constructive Work of Dail Eireann,”’ 
published by the Talbot Press, Dublin, at 6d. each. No 
episodes in the history of any Nationalist movement are 
more creditable or more striking than the success of these 
hunted and persecuted Courts. British soldiers and the 
Black-and-Tans were always trying to pounce on these 
tribunals, and men were punished vindictively for taking 
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part in the Sinn Fein administration of justice. A 
Circuit Judge was sent to prison for a year and nine 
months for having a calendar of cases in his possession. 
In spite of this campaign the Sinn Fein Courts succeeded 
in ousting British justice; counsel and solicitors prac- 
tised freely before them; men of all classes, creeds, and 
opinions resorted to them: their conduct of the cases 
submitted to them won the admiration of Unionists, 
Protestant Bishops, and a British Resident Magistrate. 
All over the country men were found without difficulty 
who would face this serious risk, and take infinite trouble 
merely to serve their nation in a terrible crisis; this, 
we think, is the finest thing that Ireland has to show in 
the record of her struggle. It is, perhaps, significant 
that the first County to set up these Courts, County 
Clare, was the first County to declare in favor of the 
Treaty. 

There was a serious danger in the spring of 1920 of a 
great agrarian war comparable to the historical struggles 
of the past. A landowner was murdered ; cattle-driving 


was becoming common, and outrages of one kind or 


another in different counties called the attention of the 
Sinn Fein leaders to a very real evil. The British 
Government was powerless to stop this outbreak ; its 
soldiers and policemen were all engaged exclusively in the 
attempt to crush the national movement. The Sinn 
Fein Government stepped in, set up arbitration courts, 
and later erected a Land Commission to inquire into the 
rights and wrongs of particular agitations, and to devise 
plans for breaking up the large ranches. The Commis- 
sion works by a hierarchy of courts, with Judicial Com- 
missioners, Valuation Commissioners, expert valuers, 
and lawyers of a prescribed standing. ‘“‘ A session was 
held in Templemore a few days after it was sacked, and 
another set up at Loughrea in October on a day when 
the town was thronged with British forces searching in 
vain for the proscribed tribunal. Carlow, Sligo, 
Leitrim, as well as Tipperary, Clare, and other counties 
in the hottest theatre of war, were visited during 
the blackest days of the blackest winter Ireland has 
known for generations.’’ Courts, sitting in the midst of 
these dangers and difficulties, dealt with claims that 
covered over 60,000 acres of land. In fifty-six cases 
arrangements were made for the sale of land, and the 
payments came to some £230,000. 

This is a great achievement for a revolutionary 
Government with a hostile army of occupation on its 
soil. It will come with less surprise to those who look 
at a very intéresting American publication called ‘‘ The 
Survey Graphic,’’ for December: ‘‘ What Would the 
Irish do with Ireland?’’ The number contains articles 
by A. E., R. M. Henry, L. Smith Gordon, James 
Douglas, Francis Hackett, and other writers of note. 
But from our point of view nothing in its pages is 
more interesting than Sir Horace Plunkett’s account of 
the romantic success of the Irish Co-operative movement. 
There is no doubt that the Irish have a genius for working 
together, and that their remarkable practical gifts have 
been obscured to most Englishmen by the artificial form 
into which we have forced their history. The art 
in which the modern world has failed most conspicu- 
ously—the art of maintaining a decent, civilized, 
peaceful, common life—is the very art of which we see 
the triumphs in the Irish Co-operative movement. The 
Sinn Fein leaders used and organized and developed this 
power under circumstances that were adverse in one 
sense but favorable in another. For if you make it 
dangerous to a man to take part in the good government 
of his country, you give him at the same time a stimulus, 
and a stimulus to which men of spirit readily respond. 
It is natural that men and women who have grasped 
success, not by inventing phrases or making speeches, but 





by action, should see what a remarkable opportunity the 
Treaty gives to the Irish genius. What Ireland wants is 
power, and power the Treaty gives her. Pearse, one of 
the poets and martyrs of 1916, was actually in favor of 
accepting the Irish Councils Bill of 1907, because it gave 
Ireland the control of her schools. To-day Ireland hasthe 
control of her schools, her Parliament, her Government, 
her army, her trade, her finances, of every detail and part 
of her domestic life. To throw away that opportunity 
for a phrase or a formula would be to turn her back on 
all that the Sinn Fein movement has taught her and 
brought to her. ; 

There are some theorists who recommend this 
course, spellbound by the fatal magic of words. Such men 
can do infinite harm, for they can impede the two most 
urgent tasks before the Irish people: the task of domestic 
construction and the task of reconciliation with the 
North-East corner. Ireland has some very difficult 
problems before her, and if her energies are to be 
distracted by a bitter and irrelevant conflict, these 
problems may prove insuperable. She has also to bear 
in mind the special problem of her divided sympathies. 
If Ireland cannot associate with Britain she cannot win 
Ulster, and Ulster may be put into a position in which 
she never will be won. For England has no weapon 
against Ireland so long as Ireland is wise; if Ireland is 
foolish England can detach Ulster. But Ulster can be won 
if Ireland acts in the traditional spirit of Sinn Fein, and 
sets to work to use her immense powers for the good of 
Ireland and for the enlightenment of Ulster. What is 
the policy that is offered by the other side? Chaos-in 
Ireland and a final breach with the North. The men 
who recommend this policy have missed, as it seems to 
us, the real significance of the great victory which they 
have helped to win for Ireland. They think that 
Ireland’s strength consists in vows, oaths, and formulas 
rather than in her power to resolve actual problems by 
energy and goodwill. Nations are judged in history by 
their success or failure in making the lives of men and 
women happy, noble, and free. The power to win the 
only success that counts is now in Ireland’s hands if only 
she will use it. To refuse would draw on Ireland all the 
infinite dangers of chaos, confusion, and disappointed 
hope ; to accept gives her an opportunity such as she has 
never had for seven hundred years to bring to a great 
fulfilment the “ Legend of the Gael.”’ 





A London Diary. 


Lonpon, THURSDAY. 


9? 


“ SaLvaTion at ten per cent.’’ is the evangel of the 
Fourth—or is it the Fifth?—International. I suppose 
that, lacking another, we must see what a missionary 
capitalism can do for us, and confess that a Canned peace 
is better than no peaceat all. Iam told that French bank- 
ing and economic leadership is less hostile to the idea of 
an International Corporation than might be supposed— 
it is probably afraid to be left out of it; the Germany of 
Dr. Rathenau is favorable ; and even Lenin entertains it. 
It is understood that its main business is the restoration, 
not only of Russian transport, but of agriculture, and 
one or two key industries, such as coal and timber, 
without which a mere reconstruction of the rail- 
ways would be useless. The Soviet attitude will 
doubtless depend on the extent to which this 
involves foreign control of the railways. It will, of 
course, fight for its sovereignty, and cannot be expected 
to tolerate a foreign and capitalist administration of the 
railways, which would destroy it. Nor will it be 
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indisposed to give guarantees, providing for interest on 
the capital, and an amortization of the loan, secured on 
the profits of the enterprise. But these arrangements 
depend on the character of the transaction. Lenin can 
sell rights; can he, like Gogol’s hero, sell “ souls ’’ also? 
All these difficulties spring from the policy of “ going 
round.’”’ There is a direct method of reconstituting 
economic Russia. That is to acknowledge the Soviet 
Government, making at the same time a strict bargain 
with it, and calling in Germany, as the agent of Europe, 
to resume the civilizing process which she began centuries 
ago. But France may again be the grand obstructive. 
Reconstitute Germany and Soviet Russia at one stroke! 
I do not yet see the Quai d’Orsay as an assenting party. 


France is a word that our politicians are beginning 
to pronounce with more fear than they ever spoke of 
Germany before 1914. I am not surprised. We, or 
some of us, had our warning in 1912 and 1913. A very 
able official, fully acquainted with French politics and 
society, warned me in those days that the French political 
temper was changing for the worse, and that under 
Poincaré’s and Millerand’s direction the country was 
being rapidly militarized. The cult of the army was 
pursued; in the provinces parades, retraites aur 
flambeauz, all kinds of military display, were being intro- 
duced, while Socialism, the revolutionary and idealistic 
tradition, steadily declined. The seed sown in a 
dependent France has borne fruit a hundred-fold in a 
victorious one ; with the result that in a few months after 
her renaissance we have lapsed into a far worse relation- 
ship with her than the uneasiness under Louis Philippe 
and the third Napoleon. There is no help for it but 
honest firmness with her during the breathing-space 
before the new submarine policy develops, and a situa- 
tion incomparably more serious than the dim and distant 
threat of the new German Navy grows with every glance 
of the nervous Briton at the French Channel ports. 
There is a little hope from the disappearance of the 
sinister Berthelot, and from the rise of the new Painlevé 
movement. M. Painlevé is honest, able, and accom- 
plished ; a man of peace and of ideas, and a friend of this 
country. But he is not too strong; and there is now 
an intolerable jar. France owes us a great deal of 
money, and she will really be spending on submarines 
the interest on it which she does not propose to pay. 
Doubtless her submarine policy is in part chantage. It 
is her insurance against what she calls our pro- 
Germanism. But then a restored Germany is necessary 
to us, if British trade is not to begin to die at the roots. 
The antinomy is sharp and direct. How resolve it? 


ELEcTION or no election next month, the mere fact 
that all the parties are preparing for it must tend to 
hasten its advent. There is activity in every camp. The 
interest lies in the fact that each fortified place is 
entrenching itself against every other. This strategy 
is by no means confined to the Opposition. There is a 
state of almost open war within the Coalition. The 
Tories and the Liberal “Coalies’’ are each trying to 
snatch seats at the other’s expense. To the average Tory 
Association a ‘‘Coalie’’ candidature is a rather 
more unpleasing thing than a Liberal one; and 
the feeling of the Conservatives that if the 
election is forced on them they must work not merely 
for primacy in the new Parliament, but for supremacy, 
gathers strength from their suspicions of Mr. George’s 
neo-Liberal policy almost as much as from their aversion 
from an appeal to the country in February. The Tories 
want time and a leader—time to concentrate and a leader 
to make Conservatism vocal and intelligible to the mass 
electorate. Failing Lord Birkenhead, they would take 





Mr. Chamberlain; but he, much detached from the 
Prime Minister’s inner counsels, is too loyal a man to 
answer an overture on the eve of a General Election. 
On the other side, the determination of the Wee Frees to 
have no dealings with the “ Coalies,” is purposely marked 
by the choice of Lord Gladstone as the director of their 
campaign. Its meaning is clear. The Gladstone 
tradition is reasserted, and Opportunist Georgianism 
repudiated. Mr. George, therefore, must content him- 
self with the old Chamberlain position in 1886. He can 
lead an ex-Liberal Rump. The main body escapes him. 
Finally, Labor maintains the separatism of its later 
history. It will fight one question, unemployment, and 
fight it alone. 

I rmacineE there will be a compromise on Repara- 
tions; at least, on the tale of this year’s payments. 
Germany will probably be called on for about 500 million 
gold marks, in cash (£25 millions), to be paid in monthly 
instalments of a little over six months, and for 1,500 
million gold marks in material reparations. The first 
exaction she can probably just manage to pay; as to 
the second, her capacity is very doubtful. 


| wish I could join the full chorus of congratulation 
on Sir James Barrie’s O.M. Barrie is a gracious figure. 
Among our writers of the period, no touch is lighter than 
his ; no gift blends more skilfully with the sentiment of 
its time. But the O.M. has been a jealously guarded 
preserve. It is our substitute for an Academy of 
Letters: the one high, unsoiled reward which bears the 
mark of a true aristocracy of mind. How does Barrie stand 
on that academic ground? He is of the great society of 
the pleasers; an artist of the playground in which the 
unserious, the uncritical, love to linger. But both as a 
critic of our life and an outstanding man of letters I 
should put him well behind two of his contemporaries— 
Mr. Kipling and Mr. Shaw—and leave him outside a 
second group—consisting of Wells, Galsworthy, Conrad, 
Bennett, and George Moore—of more marked and more 
solid achievement. I think it would have been a fitting 
and a gracious act to make Kipling the new O.M. Shaw 
again is no more and no less of a natural Academician 
than Anatole France. But our greatest wit and 
pamphleteer is also the only man of English speech whose 
plays have been heard in every capital of Europe, and in 
every centre of the dramatic art in the world. There, 
if you like, is the power of English letters; if Barrie 
illustrates their charm, it still seems to me that his light, 
a tender but a strictly domestic one, pales before the 
higher illuminants. 

Tue two knighthoods for Mr. Hawtrey and Mr. du 
Maurier will, of course, be popular. Mr. Hawtrey is 
a great comedian, and one of the finest natural artists 
living ; and Mr. du Maurier not only interprets drawing- 
room comedy but seems to have been made for it. But 
even these two distinctions draw one to reflect on the 
poverty of a stage which cannot produce a single actor 
of English tragedy. Not a Hamlet, nor a Romeo, nor 
a Macbeth, nor an Othello now walks the English stage. 
It possesses one great Shylock, but Mr. Moscovitch is of 
an alien tongue and race; and for the rest the marvellous 
drama of Shakespeare is almost withdrawn from the 
theatre because all its greatest work craves a representa- 
tion that cannot be yielded it in the land of its birth. 
What a stroke of poverty! And save for the admirable 
effort of the ‘‘ Old Vic.,’’ what a total lack of ambition 
to fill the vacant seats of the mighty! 





Apropos of my statement that Mr. Childers was not 
an Irishman, I am reminded that though his father was 
English, his mother was Trish, that he was brought up 
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in Ireland, and was a worker for her three years before 
the war, as well as after. This is true, and I accept the 
modification of my point; but none the less my 
statement of his English nationality stands, and was 
attested by Mr. Childers’s action in two important 
periods of his life. In two wars—the South African and 
the European—he fought for England, and in the latter 
event attached himself to the three British services of 
land, sea, and air. I think that sufficiently attests his 
moral choice, and also explains his decision—an entirely 
proper one—not to serve in the ranks of the Republican 
Army. I am further reminded that in 1911 he expressed 
the opinion that if Ireland demanded complete indepen- 
dence, England would be wise to grant her wish. This 
may be quite true; but I am correct in thinking that at 
that time Mr. Childers’s personal view opposed itself to 
an Irish Republic. The substance, therefore, of my 
contention stands, and I see no reason for amending it. 
His conversion to Republicanism was, of course, entirely 
sincere, and I never questioned it. But it was not a 
life-long, or even a long-standing, conviction, and it does 
not, I still think, yield a ground of defence of his 
attitude in the Dail. 


I wonpeR whether any readers of the puzzling 
tragedy of Bournemouth have turned, as I have done, 
to the “ reconstruction ’’ of a murder case in New York 
which Poe—the one great literary analyst of criminal 
mystery—essayed under the title ‘“‘ The Mystery of Marie 
Roget ’’? Poe’s diagnosis of the crime proved in the 
sequel to be correct, two confessions establishing the 
truth of this wonderful adventure in the dark of a mind 
unequalled for penetration. The story was of a girl 
decoyed to her death as Miss Wilkins was decoyed, and 
Poe’s treatment bore especially on an exposure of the 
sloppy thinking that the popular Press applied to the 
earlier crime, as they have applied it to this one. The 
blunders of the journalist-detective have, as the “ Post ”’ 
complains, been a great factor in the escape of the 
murderer, for they have largely diverted the pursuit 
from its true object—which was the search for a 
personality answering to the well-defined character of 
the crime—to a hunt after loosely and variously described 
kinds of car. The man who murdered the girl has a 
history, and when a link or two of its past has been 
discovered, he will be caught, and probably not before. 

A WayrareEr. 





Hite and Letters. 


VICTORIOUS IN SPITE OF HERSELF. 


Tue art of biography will never lack its disciples. Its 
material is almost infinite, and it offers complete liberty 
of treatment. Few human beings are entirely common- 
place when their problems are duly envisaged and the 
springs of their action revealed. But the great figures 
who stand in the centre of the world’s stage, be it but 
for a moment, inevitably make the more profound appeal 
to writer and reader. Such a book then as “ Galliemi ’’* 
requires little commendation, still less when it bears such 
a name as P. B. Gheusi. But biographies in France 
have a tendency to develop into theses, and M. Gheusi’s 
book, which might have introduced us to the Gallieni he 
knew, a sort of French Kitchener, with the human back- 
ground that makes even of such men an intelligible piece 
of human nature, is chiefly and almost entirely Paris 
sauvé par Gallieni. 

This thesis is sufficiently attractive, although many 
who were in France in the early part of the war will 
regard it as self-evident. Gallieni, who was never well 


known in this country, was familiar to the war corre- 
spondents, and most of them recognized him for what 
he was—a general of the first order. “M. Gheusi shows 
that it was Gallieni, “adjoint, @ titre de successeur 
éventuel, & M. le Général de division Joffre,’ who 
launched the battle of the Ourcq and forced upon Joffre 
the battle of the Marne./ Lord Kitchener and General 
Bonnal give different formule for the fact, and the 
documentation appears to be sufficiently convincing. But 
this conclusion, which the historian will probably adopt, 
and, in so doing, restore Gallieni to the position his ser- 
vices deserve, is of smaller interest at the moment than 
the exposure of the French Staff during the early days 
of August, 1914. It is to these days the mind inevitably 
turns in seeking for the origin of those tremendous 
problems which have the world in their grip to-day. 
Behind all the strange manceuvres of France in the last 
two years lies the spectre of the “ Special Budget ’’ which 
derives from the first month of the war. This Budget, 
which France regards as Germany’s debt, would not have 
existed if the Germans had not penetrated so deeply into 
French territory. If the “ Battle of the Frontiers ’’ had 
seen the arrest of the Germans, it is unthinkable that the 
war could have been prolonged. But when this is 
admitted, the French are apt to add the reflection that 
in future preparedness must be more thorough. 

M. Gheusi, apparently unconsciously, reduces this 
contention to some sort of proportion. He has some 
bitter jibes at the British Army, who were “ les meilleurs 
marcheurs de notre retraite générale. Derriére eux ils 
n’oublient ni un camion de viande, ni une boite a thé: 
ils font tout sauter sur les routes de France, méme les 
ponts et les voies ferrées que nos troupes . . . pourraient 
encore utiliser avant les Boches.’? This appears to be 
the only occasion on which we were not “ too late’’! But 
these obiter dicta are a little strange in a book which so 
completely exposes the ineptitude of the French Staff. 
Lord French left himself little reputation in his explana- 
tion of his campaign of 1914; but now that Gallieni has 
found a new champion the extraordinary behavior of the 
Fieid-marshal seems more intelligible. For if several 
French generals were restive and almost dismayed at the 
action of Joffre and the General Staff, what confidence 
sould be felt by a British soldier fighting on foreign soil ? 
With every sentence that shows Gallieni’s foresight, 
prudence, and energy, Joffre and Berthelot are stripped 
more and more of their reputation/ The General Staff 
were obsessed by the Eastern front to the almost total 
disregard of the Northern or Belgian front. Joffre 
would not have Gallieni at Headquarters, his right place ; 
and would give him no more than two minutes to draw 
attention to the true deployment of the German armies. 
Berthelot would not hear. He had conceived the 
‘ Napoleonic idea ” of “ forcing the centre of the German 
armies, to throw them back on their right wing, and 
push them to the sea.’? M. Messimy, the Minister of 
War, has described how, at 9 p.m. on August 18th or 
19th, he attempted to recall Joffre to reality; but the 
General was placidly sleeping, and the Minister of War 
gave it up. Kluck and Biilow were then sweeping 
through Belgium, and the Third Army, Hausen’s, whose 
existenee was not even suspected, was approaching the 
Meuse, below Namur. 

It is customary in France, when the question of 
reparations is raised, to stress the losses of the country 
through its unpreparedness. The French insist that 
for two years they bore the brunt of the war for this 
reason ; but, in the light of M. Gheusi’s revelations this 
contention is seen to be more misleading than helpful. 
Taking the French troops together with the Belgian and 
the British, the Allies had a numerical superiority, even 
at the first clash of arms. M. Hanotaux was the first to 
disturb the legend of the immense numerical superiority 
of Germany; and Mr. Buchan* now emphasizes the point, 
and concludes that the Allies were beaten in the frontier 
battles, “not by superior numbers, but by superior 
skill.’’ The French Intelligence work was poor at this 
time; but the errors of the Staff cannot be wholly set 
down to this fact. Lord Kitchener, Gallieni, Laurezac, 
and numerous others attempted to convince them that 
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the Germans were in great force in Belgium. But to no 
purpose. ‘“ Les acteurs sont en place; la parole est aux 
exécutants,’’ was Berthelot’s complacent statement on 
the eve of the frontier battles; and when his ‘“ Napo- 
leonic idea ’’ had come to nothing, his summing-up was 
‘Decidedly our Army has not the offensive spirit,’’ a 
cruelly unjust reflection on a body of gallant men who 
were without heavy artillery, or wire, or trenches, and 
were flung against troops with all these advantages. 

The British Army was the one force that executed 
the task given to it with supreme competence, and the 
men could not understand the necessity of retiring when 
they had imposed a decided check upon the enemy. Can 
one altogether blame Sir John French, when he saw how 
miserably the French had been at fault, that he took his 
army southward as rapidly as possible? The French had 
led him to believe that the engagement at Mons was to 
be preparatory to a victorious advance, and it had turned 
out that the British Army was left alone to bear the 
brunt of an attack amply sufficient to have crushed an 
army twice as large as the force at his disposal. When 
he was asked to engage once more, he must have 
wondered whether the French were as correctly informed 
of the German strength and dispositions as they were 
at Mons. Gallieni had foreseen the plane upon which 
the war would be fought. He pleaded before the war 
for a realization of the lessons of Mukden, for the use of 
organized entrenchments, for more heavy artillery. But 
he spoke to deaf ears. The Staff were obsessed with the 
offensive, and to such an outlook entrenched lines and 
heavy artillery were irrelevant. 

Naturally, M. Gheusi fails to see the far-reaching 
conclusions to which he works. Finally, if all he says be 
true, France suffered the horrors of invasion and the 
burdens of ravaged territory because she could not learn 
the lessons of the past. The Battle of the Marne appears to 
have been due to Gallieni, who forced it upon the French 
Staff. General Joffre, on September 2nd, wrote that he 
did not think it possible to envisage ‘‘ actuellement une 
manceuvre d’ensemble sur la Marne avec la totalité de 
nos forces,’’ and yet, later on, he appears to have claimed 
the initiative of the battle. How the Battle of the 
Oureq developed, and nearly the whole of the 7th Divi- 
sion was flung at a critical moment into the struggle by 
means of seven hundred taxicabs, are matters of common 
knowledge. Gallieni insisted on securing a nucleus army 
for the entrenched Camp of Paris, and it was the posses- 
sion of this force that enabled him to attack Kluck’s flank. 
Gallieni was a great general; but it was scarcely neces- 
sary to redeem his fame by another book, though M. 
Gheusi’s volume has much of interest, including some 
vivid pages about Jaurés. Yet it is important to have 
the question of France’s preparedness narrowed down to 
just limits,“ It seems to have consisted in the inability 
to choose ‘competent generals. At the Battle of the 
Frontiers were engaged two armies too brilliant to be 
competent, and one, the British, too competent to be 
brilliant. Anything might have emerged from this phase. 
Both the German and the French Staffs failed more than 
they succeeded ; but the former recovered first from their 
illusions, and their armies stayed where the Battle of 
the Marne left them. But how long must the world 
suffer because the French were too subtle to appreciate 
a strategy that was obvious to everyone else, and too 
brave to season their gallantry with ordinary prudence? 





Communications. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION 
INTERNATIONAT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION & THE ATHENEUM. 
Sir,—If a Socialist who had gone to sleep at the end 
of July, 1914, had only just awakened, he would indeed be 
strangely surprised at the position of the Socialist movement 
and of international Labor. 
On the eve of the war the Socialists: of the whole world 
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collapse of the First International at the Hague in 1872, 
which followed the tragic struggle between Marx and 
Bakounine, it was reconstituted, seventeen years later, at 
the Congress of Paris in 1889. This organization was called 
simply “ The International.” During the last few years we 
have learnt to call it the “ Second International.” 

Our readers are conversant with the dramatic events 
through which it passed during the war, and with the 
violent struggle that took place between those who demanded 
that action should be taken to hasten the end of the 
universal butchery, and those who wished to postpone all 
action on the part of Socialists in the belligerent countries 
until fighting had ceased. Then came the dissenting confer- 
ences at Zimmerwald in 1915 and at Kienthal in 1916, whose 
natural consequence was the creation of a revolutionary 
International called the “ Third International,” constituted 
at Moscow, by and around the Russian Bolshevik Revolution 
in March, 1919. 

For a moment it was possible to believe that the powerful 
attraction of Moscow might unite in its bosom all Socialist 
“ catholicism.” There is no doubt that if the leaders of the 
Third International had so wished, this result could have 
been obtained rapidly enough, more especially as that which 
still remained of the old International, and which we shall 
henceforth call the ‘‘ Second International,” had become less 
and less of an attractive force for the Socialists of the world, 
and bore the heavy responsibility of the “ war Socialism ”’ 
of a certain number of its leaders, the leaders of the German 
Majority as well as those of France, Belgium, and England. 

But Moscow refused to play this réle. Its aim was not 
to unite around itself the Socialists of the world, but to 
establish by a very rigorous and narrow discrimination, a 
particularistic International, an International of the 
“Communist” sect and not of the working classes. And 
so it came about that one after the other of those elements 
which had manifested the greatest fraternal enthusiasm for 
the Russian Revolution during the years 1919 and 1920, and 
who had desired to belong to their group, were finally 
disgusted and turned back from a project whose realization 
was made impossible by the very men on whom, above all 
others, it depended. That is the reason why in Germany, 
where the big Independent Party was ready to join Moscow, 
where the Communist Party—without doubt the strongest in 
the world—counted over 500,000 members, that is the reason 
why this ancient power has gradually decreased until only 
the feeble vestige of it remains in Germany to-day, in all 
probability about 120,000-130,000 members, as far as one 
can judge. 

The Italian Socialist Party was unanimously agreed, 
even among its most moderate members, upon accepting 
adherence to the Third International. The impossible 
conditions, however, which were imposed, obliging them to 
exclude their oldest and most esteemed leaders, finally 
revolted even the most ardent partisans of Moscow in the 
Peninsula, and to-day the Italian Socialist Party. has 
definitely broken with the Third International. A small and 
feeble fraction, little more than one-fifth of its forces, consti- 
tutes the disciplined and obedient group reclaimed by 
Zinoviev. Its power is absolutely nil in the Peninsula. The 
same applies to Switzerland. In France the Communists have 
benefited by reason of special circumstances, and, above all, 
on account of the violent reaction which has set against 
* war Socialists,” as well as on account of the hostile feelings 
which have for some time animated one section of the 
Parisian workers against the Parliamentarians whose tardy 
methods and spirit of compromise have met with violent 
criticism. It is true, nevertheless, that here again they have 
visibly decreased, and have received significant checks in 
a series of by-elections. 

But the position of the International Movement is 
extremely confused. Although the immense majority of the 
Socialist Parties of all European countries and America 
disapproves of the dictatorship of Moscow, they are yet very 
far from agreement on a common formula. At the moment 
the different Socialist Parties of Europe and America can 
be classed into at least four separate international groups :— 

1. The “ Third International” of Moscow, Mistress of 
Power in the ancient empire of the Tsar—and enjoying great 
prestige from this fact. At the present time it can no 
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longer count on a majority of the working classes outside 
Russia, except in such countries of Oriental Europe as 
Bulgaria, Jugo-Slavia, and in Czecho-Slovakia, where it still 
forms an important party, but a party torn by divisions, 
whose most intelligent and capable leader, Smeral, has been 
excommunicated by Moscow and dismissed from his post of 
director of the Communist journal in Prague. We have 
already stated the position of the Communist Party in 
Germany. It is the feeblest portion of German Socialism. 
In France the Third International can still count on the 
majority of organized Socialists, but parliamentarily only 
twelve deputies out of sixty-nine. In all other countries of 
Europe and America it retains only small sections, absolutely 
without importance or influence. 

2. The International Union of Socialist Parties, whose 
centre is Vienna. This is the group which was constituted 
in December, 1920, by all those Socialist elements in Europe 
which had refused to accept the twenty-one points of Moscow, 
but, nevertheless, had no wish to return to the Second Inter- 
national. The German Independent Party, above all others, 
expressed the state of mind of this group, with such men 
as Ledebour, Crispien, Dittmann, Helfferding, and Kautsky. 
The Austrian Social Democrats’ Party, the English 
“ Independent Labor Party,” the Swiss Socialist Party, and 
the French Socialist Party, formed after the scission of 
Tours, by those elements not willing to accept the conditions 
imposed by Moscow. The German Party in Czecho-Slovakia, 
the Socialist Parties formed from the non-Communists of 
Jugo-Slavia, Roumania, and Greece. Two Socialist Parties 
of some importance, the Socialist Labor Party of Spain and 
the Socialist Party of the Argentine Republic, have been 
considering their adhesion to this group, which includes, 
further, the Socialist Parties of the Baltic, Finland, 
Esthonia, and Lithuania. Esthonia had been until recently 
an adherent of the Second International. 


3. The Second International, or, more correctly, the. 


remains of those etements grouped around the old Bureau 
of Brussels. They can be classed in two categories: in 
certain countries like Holland, Belgium, Sweden, and 
Denmark, practically the whole solid mass of Socialists 
remains in its old organizations, with a few elements 
of varying tendencies. The position of the Labor Party, 
containing practically the immense majority of all 
organized political Labor in Great Britain, is much the 
same. It has remained mechanically attached to the 
old organizations with which it was connected before 
the war. As a matter of fact, the elements constituting the 
Labor Party are “more or less” attached to the Second 
International, since it includes the I.L.P., which decided to 
withdraw from the Second International after its Congress 
in Glasgow in April, 1920, and is explicitly an adherent of 
Vienna. In a certain number of other countries the Second 
International simply represents the Right, even from the 
point of view of the extreme Right of the Socialist and Labor 
movement. Such is the case in Germany, where it merely 
forms the old Majority Party of the Social Democrats. Else- 
where it comprises only a few small groups, without credit 
or influence; as in France, where its sole adherents are 
represented by a little group of “ dissenters ” formed against 
the party now united by three deputies, Rogin, Aubriot, 
and Levasseur, whose actions are tainted by the worst 
chauvinistic compromises. 

4. A Group of Isolated Socialist Parties, some of which 
have left the Second International and have up to now not 
been accepted by the Viennese group, like the Polish 
Socialist Party, suspected of nationalism, and the “ great ” 
Socialist Party of Bulgaria, whose chief begged in vain for 
admission at the time of the International Conference in 
Vienna in February, 1921. Others, on the contrary, have 
rejected the sectarian intolerance of Moscow, but have, 
nevertheless, not yet joined the Viennese group because it 
is not sufficiently to “the Left” for their taste. This is 
the case with the Italian Socialist Party and the Socialist 
Party of the United States, the latter cruelly injured by the 
Communists and the most brutal Governmental persecution 
for the last two years. It was in view of this deplorable 
situation of division and dispersion among the Socialist 
forces of the world that the Labor Party invited, last 
October, the Executive Committee of the Viennese group to 





London, with a view to considering some proper measures 
for the realization of the reconstruction of a single 
International. 

Unfortunately it did not seem as if the Labor Party 
fully understood the complexities of the situation of a certain 
number of European countries and the difficulties which it 
created. At its Congress at Brighton it passed a somewhat 
ambiguous and contradictory resolution. It appealed to 
those Socialist Parties which had left the Second Inter- 
national, because they could not find in it the centre of 
attraction, to come and work with them for the “ strengthen- 
ing of the Second International’! It is evident that that 
was an impossible basis for the work of unity. On the other 
hand, the idea of suddenly convoking an International Con- 
ference in London to produce unity seems very unpractical 
to those who have had experience in the past and know the 
conditions that were needed in former days to constitute an 
International. The delegates of the Executive Committee 
strove to make this plain to their comrades of the Labor 
Party. If, however, one part of its members did not at first 
seem to understand this and believed that it was unwilling- 
ness of the members of the Viennese Bureau to bring about 
this unity, it is to be hoped that by now that bad impres- 
sion has been dispersed. 

However that may be, one new fact has appeared since 
the last reunion in London. At the Congress of the French 
Socialist Party important delegations of Socialist Parties, 
some belonging to the Viennese group like the German 
Independent Party or the Swiss Socialist Party; others, 
like the English Labor Party, the Belgian Labor Party, and 
the Swedish Socialist Party belonging to the Second Inter- 
national; others again, like the Spaniards and especially 
the Italians standing outside all Internationals, gave to the 
Congress of the French Party an almost international 
character. The idea of international unity was asserted 
with great force by a large number of the delegates. The 
famous and respected veteran of the German Independent 
Party, Georg Ledebour, intervened with all his authority for 
the formulation of a proposal to which the whole Congress 
would finally rally. It consisted in promoting the creation 
of a Committee for International Action which would make 
an appeal for the adherence of the three groups of Vienna, 
Brussels, and Moscow, as well as those parties remaining 
isolated. 

A number of serious problems confronts at the moment 
the world’s Proletariat, on which agreement, however, has 
practically been reached. Before dreaming of reconstructing 
organizations, could one not endeavor to bring about unity 
of action among all the forces of the working classes of the 
world? In a word, do internationally what was done by 
Germany nationally to counteract the reaction following on 
the murder of Erzberger, and in a general way to maintain 
the gains of the Revolution. An understanding has 
practically been reached between the three factions, 
Majority, Independent, and Communist. But Moscow’s 
sectarianism is likely to give a curt refusal to the 
proposition, as it has done to all others of the same 
kind, actuated by the same thought. Nevertheless, 
the new tactics of Lenin seem to promise a modification of 
the tactics’ founded on the idea that Revolution is possible 
in all countries immediately, and that it is only the 
“ wickedness ” and “ treachery ” of some leaders which is 
holding it back. It was on this basis that Zinoviev's 
Divisionism rested. As this basis no longer exists, the 
continuation of Divisionism as a principle of action seems 
such an evident absurdity that one can only ask how long 
are the Moscovites going to keep up this contradiction. On 
the other hand, the fact that in countries such as Germany 
and Czecho-Slovakia the Communists recently gave up their 
position of “ splendid isolation’ in order to take part in 
large manifestations of the other parties, seems to indicate 
the possibility of a new common action.—Yours, &c., 

JEAN LONGUFT. 

December, 1921. 





[Ow1ne to the pressure on our space we are compelled to 
hold over letters from Mr. T. P. O’Connor, Sir Sydney 
Olivier, Sir George Greenwood, and others,—Ep. Tur 
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The Geek in the City. 


(BY OUR 


THURSDAY. 

Att. hopes of economic recovery depend upon political 
sanity. If international bickerings, jealousies, and <lis- 
agreaments are not going to be replaced by harmony, self- 
help, and co-operation, then plans for economic regeneration 
may just as well be torn up and placed in the waste-paper 
basket. Therefore France’s insistence upon a huge sub- 
marine fleet has to no small extent damped the optimism 
which was prevalent in the City at Christmas. With 
nations pulling together the dawn of better days should be 
at hand—though, in any case, it must be a slow and a grey 
dawn. Ii bickering and animosities persist so will the 
economic darkness. But hope is not yet abandoned that 
the statesmen now assembling at Cannes may reach agree- 
ments that will pave the way to a world—or, at any rate, a 
Europ2an— conference which may produce not merely the 
repetition of wunexceptionable academic platitudes, but 
effective policies and concerted effort. Allied business men 
have been conferring in Paris, and their proposal of a 
£20,000,000 privately financed international corporation for 
restoring economic conditions (primarily transport) in 
Eastern Europe may prove helpful. It seems, too, that 
there is at least a hope that some practical step will be 
started in the very long work of restoring the huge gap 
that Russia has made in the circle of international trade. 
To bridge it over will be a slow and arduous task. But a 
beginning is overdue. Nevertheless, the financial and 
economic outlook depends mainly on two things—whether 
France will toe the disarmament line approved by the 
experts and conscience of the world, and whether Cannes 
will produce a wise reparations policy. 

General Election rumors are productive of mild interest 
and speculation. The expense and upset of a General Elec- 
tion are no help to trade. But Ministers going to the 
country must have a popular cry, and what cry could be 
more popular than the promise of reduced taxation? Mean- 
while business men continue to deplore the non-publication 
of the Geddes report. 

Nine Montus’ Pusiic Accounts. 

Interest in the Geddes figures is stimulated by a study 
of the national accounts to December 3lst. It is always 
‘dangerous to deduce from the nine months’ figures of 
public revenue and expenditure how the Budget will shape 
when March 31st arrives; for the final quarter of the 
financial year is, as a rule, the most prolific revenue-raiser, 
and is also apt to provide expenditure surprises. Neverthe- 
less, 2 comparison of the figures for the periods April 1st to 
December 31st in 1921 and 1920 affords some guidance as 
to probable results. The Chancellor originally estimated 
that reve:ue in 1921-1922 would be £209 millions less than 
in 1920-21. Already the revenue figures for the first nine 
months show a rather larger decline than that, thanks 
mainly to the poor yield of Excess Profits Duty arrears. 
The figures seem to suggest that there is just a chance that 
revenue estimates may be realized, while the December 
quarter’s expenditure figures suggest the bare possibility 
that disbursements may be kept within bounds that will 
prevent them from exceeding revenue. But at the moment 
a surplus would not seem more likely than a deficit. During 
the calendar year 1921 the floating debt was reduced by 
£148 millions, but still stands at the huge figure of 
£1,259 millions, of which £1,059 millions are represented by 
Treasury Bills. The reduction that has taken place is due 
entirely to the heavy sales of Five and a-Half per cent. 
Treasury Bonds in recent months. An interesting point in 
connection with Government borrowing is the announcement 
mide this weck that from April lst next the purchase price 
of National Savings Certificates will be raised from 15s. 6d. 
to 15s. This should provide a great stimulus to the sale of 
these certificates during the next three months. 


Some Monetary Features or 1921. 
In the Money Market the past year was eventful. The 
year opened with Bank Rate at 7 per cent. and closed with 
the rate at 5 per cent., the reduction having been made in 
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four instalments of 4 per cent. each on April 28th, June 23rd, 
July 21st, and November 3rd. Money rates for the first half 
of the year were abnormally high. The fall in the second 
half was remarkable, and in October there developed an 
almost unprecedented plethora of loanable credit, attribut- 
able largely to the industrial depression. The most 
important monetary event of the year was the restoration of 
the system of selling Treasury Bills by tender, which had 
been long in abeyance. Up to the middle of April Treasury 
Bills were sold at the fixed rate of 6 per cent. On April 21st 
the first lot put out for tender were sold at just under that 
rate. An almost continuous decline then set in, and in the 
week before Christmas the lowest rate of the year was reached 
at just over 34 per cent. Over and above the “ tender ” bills 
the Treasury each week offer additional bills at a rate fixed 
slightly below the previous week’s “tender” rate. In the 
week before Christmas the additional bill rate fell to 
3 per cent. These money-rate movements have saved much 
money to the taxpayer; for although the past six months 
have seen a considerable reduction in the amount of Treasury 
Bills outstanding, the figure still exceeds £1,000 millions. 
Treasury Bills throughout the year remained the governing 
feature of the discount market, being in far greater supply 
than commercial bills—one of the principal reversals of 
pre-war financial experience. 

The figures of the Bankers’ Clearing House reveal a 
substantial decline in monetary turnover in 1921. This was, 
of course, to be expected in view of slack trade and falling 
prices. The total amount of bills, cheques, &c., paid at the 
London Bankers’ Clearing House in 1921 was £34,930 
millions, against £39,018 millions in 1920. Provincial clear- 
ings show, en the whole, a much larger decline. It is 
noteworthy that the decline was less pronounced in the 
second half of the year, December alone showing a larger 
total than in the corresponding month of 1920. Another 
noteworthy point in the memorandum accompanying these 
figures is that the decline in New York’s clearings was 
greater than that recorded by London. . 


Reports aND Issues. 

The report of the British South Africa Company is a 
volume of 100 pages, giving in convenient form the Privy 
Council decision, the Cave Commission’s Award, and other 
important documents. But the amount of comfort which 
the shareholders can derive from the report is in inverse 
proportion to its size, and Chartered shares have eased off. 
The meeting has wisely been postponed until political ques- 
tions affecting the company’s future become a little clearer. 
The report of the British-American Tobacco Company for the 
year ended September 30th last shows a reduction in net 
profits from £4,879,177 to £4,323,481. A final ordinary 
dividend of 8 per cent. is paid, making the total distribution 
for the year 24 per cent., against 30 per cent., but a larger 
capital ranks for dividend. 

As had been generally expected, the new issue campaign 
has quickly revived. The first big borrower of the New Year 
was the Government of South Australia, with an offer of 
£3,000,00 6 per cent. registered stock at 96. The stock is 
redeemable at par in 1940, and is a sound trustee invest- 
ment. Another important offer is that of £2,000,000 4 per 
cent. debenture stock at 60 by the Buenos Ayres Western 
Railway. The ; vospectus states that these debentures rank 
“in all respects pari passu with previous issues,” which 
presumably means that they share with the existing 4 per 
cent. debentures the right to redemption at par in the event 
of a winding-up or of expropriation by the Argentine Govern- 
ment in 1930. Hopes of the Argentine railways have been 
improved by the news of rate concessions to the Argentine 
North Eastern, and the present issue, which yields 62 per 
cent. at issue price plus an unlikely chance of redemption at 
par, is a reasonable offer. The Bristol Corporation offered 
£1,061,800 of 53 per cent. stock at 96—which was speedily 
oversubscribed. The Government of Chile is in the market 
to-day for £1,657,500 7, per cent. bonds at 95, repayable at 
par by 66 semi-annual drawings—a good offer, subject to 
political and geographical considerations. 


J.. J. R, 
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The Gorld of Pooks. 


Some time ago I read a book of literary criticism by 
a modern poet in which he spoke of Cowper, our Cowper, 
as a witless loon who “ creeps upon commonplace.’’ The 
worthy who committed this dashing mot is not one of 
those literary harlequins who write for fun—oh dear, no 
—which is, of course, exactly how Cowper did write, and 
with the easiest, plainest, most talking pen of any 
English author except Bunyan. And this farthing dip, 
which is sufficiently dull to give illumination to 
Kensington and Notting Hill, dares... oh, dear 
lost days of the Dunciad! But I reflected to myself 
—if this is what the modern arbiters of elegance say 
about my Cowper, where in Wardour Street do Thom- 
son's “ Seasons’’ come in? So with the exciting sense 
that I was utterly alone in literary London, and traffick- 
ing with the black arts in a way to loose the thunders of 
the literary bishops about my head, I began to read the 
“ Seasons,’’ and went on reading them in horrid heresy 
unto the very end. 


* * * 


Tue truth is that it is just snobbery to leave 
Thomson in the dustbin—to wit, the outside book-boxes 
in the Charing Cross Road. I read page after page of 
the ‘‘ Seasons,’’ and not once did I flinch, nor drowse, nor 
pace the room, nor think of a number and double it, nor 
rummage in the pantry for food, nor revisit in fancy the 
scenes of an ill-spent youth, as are my customs when 
reviewing too many of the high-souled Poets of the 
Present. Not that I hold with the hymnal ecstasies, 
ancient and modern, of the text-booker. The eighteenth- 
century critics appear to regard Thomson as the bull in 
the china-shop or the spirited stallion escaped among the 
flower-beds. ‘“ The natural fervor of the man,’’ they, 
and even later biographers, wrote, “ overpowered the 
rules of the scholar.’ “ The power of Thomson lay, not 
in his art, but in the exuberance of his genius. . . . The 
poetic glow is spread over all.’’ Another finds him “ all 
negligence and nature,’ pouring forth an unpremedi- 
tated song, which has “ all the rudeness and luxuriance 
of his themes.’’ “ His spring blossoms and gives forth its 
beauty like a daisied meadow ”’ ; and “ his summer land- 
scapes have all the sultry warmth and green luxuriance 
of June.’’ Coleridge’s view is truer to the facts :—‘ The 
love of nature seems to have led Thomson to a cheerful 
religion, and a gloomy religion ‘to have led Cowper toa 


son said of Shelley, and his early apologists seem to think 
of him, but a poet of a true, if sober and tenuous, 
imagination, of a fertile imagery, and a seeing eye— 
and all pruned and weeded and lawned, like a London 
park, by the routine sentiments and phraseology of the 
Age of Reason and literary Parlormaids. 


* * * 


Tuat is why it is so intriguing to read him steadily 

(he died, middle-aged, in 1748), for the poet is always 
cropping up and breaking out irrepressibly like an imp 
of mischief in Dr. Thwackem’s Academy, or a sprig in 
the limes of our suburbs. You should hear him 
on the “British Fair.’’ He draws the line at 
their taking part in the “sportive fury’’ of fox- 
hunting: “ Let not such horrid joy E’er stain the 
bosom of the British Fair.’’ Theirs but to “ teach the 
lute to languish,’’ floating the limbs in “ the loose sim- 
plicity of dress’’; for them “ ’tis graceful to dissolve in 
woe,” and “from the smallest violence to shrink.’’ 
Mixed nutting, however, he allows. So he goes lumber- 
ing on, moralizing and philosophizing with all the 
apparent self-enjoyment of the born bore—until he 
fetches us out a passage (on migration) like this :— 
‘Or where the Northern ocean in vast whirls, 

Boils round the naked melancholy isles 

Of farthest Thule, and th’ Atlantic surge 

Pours in among the stormy Hebrides ; 

Who can recount what transmigrations there 

Are annual made? What nations come and go? 

And how the living clouds on clouds arise? 

Infinite wings! till all the plume-dark air 

And rude resounding shore are one wild cry.” 
There is more of it, and I have not read elsewhere a 
passage so true to the tumult, the giddiness, the mighty 
precipitance of migration. And these passages, or it 
may be stray lines and metaphors and adjectives (‘‘ the 
light-footed dews ’’), are as common as poppies in a corn- 
field. I could give a score of them, and some of them 
long, out of each “ Season.”’ 


* * * 


Txomson’s rightness of feeling, as of one who saw 
with his heart as well as his eyes, is not the least taking 
thing about him. He was a poet of a very heretical 
humanity in a Squire Western age. I am grateful to 
him, not only for having cured me of a traditional 
prejudice, taken over second- hand, not only for rousing 
me to a jolly hunting morning o’er flood and field of 
words, not only for scoring off the superior poet-critics 
who don’t know their business, but for giving me a 
square meal of a richly gifted narrative poetry which 
both saw and knew what it was talking about. 


H. J. M. 
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Reviews. 
PRINCE OF PAMPHLETEERS. 


“The New York American,” 1921. 


TROTSKY, 
Copyright : 
The Defence of Terrorism: A Reply to Karl Kautsky. 


By L. Trotsky. (Labor Publishing Co. and Allen & Unwin. 
3s. 6d. net. 


Wuatevenr his terrified bourgeois critics may think or say of 
Trotsky as Archcommunist-Terrorist, they must admit that 
when he takes his pen in his hand he is a Nailer. To say that 
he outshines Junius and Burke means nothing nowadays, 
not that the horses they flogged are dead or even moribund 
(they are all alive and kicking), but because we have now 
no more use for Junius and Burke than for George III. But 
this cannot be said of Karl Marx, a superb pamphleteer, 
Trotsky’s old master in the art; yet in everything but 
length of wind the pupil surpasses the master. For one 
thing, Trotsky has a much better temper. Marx, in his 
hatred of the bourgeoisie and his jealousy of Proudhon and 
Bakunin, was implacable: there was no touch of gallantry 
in him. And his championship of the proletariat and 
criticism of its exploiters were so lacking in realism that 
one is repeatedly tempted to declare that he might as well 
have lived in Patmos as in Soho and on Haverstock Hill for 
all the evidence his works contain of his having ever seen 
a working man or talked to a financier or civil servant in 
his life. Trotsky is not like that. Making all allowances 
for the effervescence of his success—such a success as Marx 
never experienced—in cracking Koltchak, Denikin, and 
Wrangel like three fusty nuts, and frightening Europe as 
nobody else since the Kaiser has frightened it, the gaiety of 
his controversial style must come from a genuine gaiety of 
heart. He is a ruthless and trenchant antagonist, but not 
a nasty one. Marx accused Bakunin of dishonesty, of 
treachery: he blackened his character more than he dis- 
paraged his brain. Trotsky is much kinder to Kautsky. 
When Kautsky makes a point, it catches Trotsky’s intellec- 
tually honest eye at once; and he exclaims cheerfully, “ Let 
us see whether we cannot find a grain of tryth in this mass 
of drivel.’”’ Like Lessing, when he cuts off his opponent’s 
head, he holds it up to shew that there are no brains in it ; 
but he spares his victim’s private character. Marx hit where 
he could, and often hit spitefully :“ Trotsky does not hit 
below the belt. He leaves Kautsky without a rag of 
political credit ; but he leaves him with his honor intact. 

There is another and a much more important difference 
Mr. John Burns, early in his public life, said, “ All the 
Anarchism I ever had in me was knocked out by the first 
ten minutes I spent on a County Council Committee.” In 
saying so, he put his finger on a truth that needs to be 
remembered in these days when men of the non-governing 
classes may find themselves Cabinet Ministers and even 
Prime Ministers. Karl Marx never had to raise or spend 
a farthing of public revenue, nor to sign a death warrant. 
Trotsky and Lenin were in that position until 1917. They 
lived and let live like private men of moderate means until 
one day Lenin found himself full of bullets, some of which 
have not yet been extracted. The two realized then that 
Bolshevism was face to face with enemies who regarded a 
Bolshevist as a mad dog, and Communism as a heresy to be 
ruthlessly stamped out by the secular arm. They realized 
also that these enemies could not be converted and disarmed 
by kindly and cogent lectures on surplus value and economic 
evolution. Trotsky grasped the fact that Lenin had been 
shot because he had not shot the people who wanted to shoot 
him. Having the rare gift of profiting by experience, he 
rapidly organized his shooting resources, and soon laid out 
the whole reaction, domestic and foreign, Koltchak, Denikin, 
and Wrangel, capitalist, syndicalist, and anarchist, with 
such Napoleonic energy, that all Europe, though red with 
brothers’ blood to its elbows, was horrified at his deplorable 
indifference to the precepts of the Sermon on the Mount. 
But order reigned in Moscow ; Denikin found London a safer 
place; and Koltchak mouldered in the grave without his 
most devoted followers being able to pretend that his soul 
was marching on. 

There is, however, one remarkable omission in Trotsky’s 
defence of Proletarian terrorism. The romantic tradition in 





history demands that the sensation scene in a revolution 
must be a regicide. Why did the Soviet revive that tradi- 
tion? It was found possible to get rid of Louis Philippe 
without guillotining him. Napoleon the Third died in his 
bed. I have met many English Republicans and Com- 
munists; but not one of them regards a regicide as an 
inevitable incident of a change from Capitalism and 
monarchy to Communism and Republicanism. Even when 
regicide was still de rigueur we were content, afier due trial, 
with the head of The Man of Blood: we did not lynch him, 
and his wife and children with him. The French executed 
both Louis and Louis’ wife; but Marie Antoinette was 
formally and separately tried on a charge of unpardonable 
treason of which she was unquestionably guilty. Why did 
the Russian revolutionists not only go back to the obsolete 
tradition of regicide, but actually massacre the whole royal 
family without a trial, and in plain violation of the rights 
of its members as citizens of the republic? 

Trotsky should have dealt with this if he meant his 
book to go to the whole European and American jury. The 
incident was an extraordinary one, because of its very curious 
combination of ruthless and lawless murderousness with a 
consideration for the feelings of the victims unprecedented 
in the records of regicide. Everything was done that could 
be done to make the event as little disagreeable to them as 
possible, except to spare their lives. Even their religious 
interests were carefully consulted by these slaughtermen 
who regarded such interests as imaginary and superstitious. 
It was contrived that a full choral service should be held, 
with singers imported for the occasion, in the royal house- 
hold. The victims, thus unconsciously prepared for death, 
were allowed to go to bed in the usual domestic course. They 
were awakened and told that as there were some threatening 
disturbances in the neighborhood, it had been hastily decided 
to remove them by night to a place of safety. They rose, the 
women shewing the good faith in which they had received the 
news by carefully concealing their jewelry in their clothes. 
They assembled in an empty room to await their carriages. 
The Tsar asked for a chair, and was given one. Then a body 
of gunmen, having arranged ‘exactly which person each 
should shoot, entered the room. The Tsar was dead within 
five seconds ; and only the gunmen were alive within thirty. 

If we compare this with the miseries and degradations of 
Marie Antoinette’s imprisonment, and the suspense and 
public infamy of her ride in the tumbril to the guillotine, 
we have to admit that the Russian royal family was 
fortunate indeed in being so mercifully disposed of. What 
remains to be explained is why they were disposed of at all. 
What right had the Soviet Government to lay a finger on 
three obviously quite nice girls whom it had converted from 
grand duchesses into citizenesses? If the Tsar and Tsarina 
were as guilty of trying to overthrow the Government as 
Charles or Louis or Marie Antoinette, as of course they were, 
what emergency was there to justify lynching them instead 
of bringing them to trial? 

Trotsky should answer that question. It ‘is rot 
enough to rely silently on the not very clear statements that 
have been made as to the innocence of the Soviet Govern- 
ment in the matter. It may be that this very methodical 
lynching was as unauthorized as the knocking out of Pussy- 
foot’s eye in the streets of London by a mob of students. It 
may be that it was a pure revolutionary conventionality : an 
application of the rule “ See what was done last time” 
by men whose knowledge of history was very superficial, and 
whose sense of constitutional procedure was nil. It may be 
that it was an excess of zeal in disregard of formal orders 
which the Soviet Government nevertheless meant to occur, 
like the excesses of the Black-and-tans in the reprisals 
campaign in Ireland. In any case Trotsky owes us a word 
about it. He would spare us any official humbug, we know; 
and even his personal view of the incident would be 


interesting. So far, it is indefensible from the bourgeois 
point of view. From the Communist point of view it is 
horrifying. 


Howbeit, when the shooting was over, Trotsky found, 
as we did when our shooting was over, that his victory was 
only the beginning of his troubles. He might have shot the 
entire human race outside the Communist Party and those 
who accepted its government, without making it easier to 
keep Russia alive. Some of the laborers, no longer com- 
pelled by the Capitalist system to work for twenty-four 
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shillings a month or starve, behaved like perfect capitalist 
gentlemen, and refused to work at all. Trotsky had to 
announce that the human animal is lazy, and that every 
advance in civilization is an expression of the desire to save 
labor. Thus is Trotsky also among the prophets of the 
Manchester School and its famous desideratum of a selfish 
Incentive to Labor. To supply that Incentive effectually, it 
was necessary to substitute for starvation the alternative of 
being shot; and quite a good many proletarians had to be 
shot before the others could be convinced that the Soviet 
was in earnest. The young heroines who had braved Siberia 
and the dungeons of Peter and Paul to teach the sacred duty 
of revolution against the tyranny of the Tsar were so 
scandalized by the shooting that they reverted to their old 
revclutionary habits; and Trotsky and Lenin, doubtless to 
their own astonishment, found themselves filling the fortress 
prison of Peter and Paul with precisely the same heroes and 
heroines that Stolypin had immured. Seditious newspapers, 
too, found themselves as ruthlessly suppressed as The Globe 
was by Mr. Lloyd George, or the Sinn Fein Press by Sir 
Hamar Greenwood. 

Then there was the land question. The clever people 
who had helped themselves to unduly large estates in the 
débdcle had to be disposed of by allowing their less grasping 
neighbors to hang them and divide their acres more 
equitably. It was even necessary to send agitators to 
suggest the process when it did not occur spontaneously. 
But you cannot make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear; and 
still less can you make a Communist out of a peasant pro- 
prietor, always an unbreakable vessel of the great original 
sin of property. In virtuous indigation at the Russian 
Hodge's want of respect for Karl Marx the Soviet seized his 
harvest and paid him in roubles, ten thousand roubles being 
equal to one cab fare. Hodge refused to produce harvests 
ou such terms; and I suggested in these columns, in a 
review of a book by Mr. Hyndman, that the peasant should 
be taxed to a definite amount (as our landlords tax our 
Hodges with a definite rent) and then let alone. Two 
months later Lenin announced that he had done this. 

Then came the discovery that the organization of pro- 
duction and distribution was Leyond the capacity of a new 
and undeveloped form of government; and it had to be sub- 
let to individual employers with permission to trade. This 
step was hugely chuckled over in the unregenerate west of 
Europe (mostly starving through the breakdown oi 
Capitalism) as an ignominious return to Commercialism, as 
to which all that need be said is that if our Commercialists 
are satisfied they are welcome to their laugh as far as the 
Soviet is concerned. 

Finally, it had all along been obvious to the few who 
really understood the economic revolution in Russia that 
though it was sound Marxism to expropriate the ex- 
propriators, it was one thing for a Russian Government to 
expropriate the Russian expropriators, and quite another to 
expropriaie the French and English expropriators. The 
British Government, for example, expropriates its own 
millionaire subjects to the tune of eleven shillings in the 
pound annually, and, in addition, takes seven years income 
from them when they die; but if it were to inform the 
United States that its debt to them was subject to the same 
exptopriative taxation, Admiral Lord Beatty would presently 
be plugging eight-inch shells into the people with whom he 
is now swearing Blutbruderschaft over the dinner table. 

The recognition of this frontier limit to the power of 
« Communist Government is the latest step of the Soviet ; 
and it has taken a famine to drive them to it, although it 
was the most obvious of all the first necessities of the situa- 
tion. The Russian ex-capitalist will observe ruefully that 
his Government has been kinder to French and British 
investors than to him. 

This concession to western Commercialism makes an end 
of the last excuse left to the Powers for refusing to recognize 
the Russian Government. It has been from the beginning 
the only Government in Europe that has earned the atten- 
tion of thoughtful people. Our own Government has 
exhausted the possibilities of blundering without losing its 
ignorant complacency or prescribing any remedy for the 
monstrous mess it has got us into except a hair of the 
dog that bit us. During the war it was forced by the simple 
alternative of defeat and subjugation to organize national 
effort and set up a magnificent national plant, instead of 





depending on the profiteers who were supplying our batteries 
with one shell each a day at prices ranging from six to fifteen 
hundred pounds per shell. The success of this move was 
enormous ; yet the moment the war was over, the Govern- 
ment set up a cry that national effort was corrupt and 
disastrous and its destruction economical. It deliberately 
disbanded the national workers; broke up the national 
plant ; sold the national factories by the dozen for little more 
than it has since paid private contractors to set up single 
new ones; bribed the disbanded workers to idle about until 
the ruin was irrevocable ; debased the currency ; placed every 
possible obstacle in the way of the communications which 
are the very life circulation of industry by making travelling 
and postage dear under pretence of making them pay; 
plundered the’ vanquished of ships and coal, and met the 
obvious consequences to the workers of South Wales and 
the Tyneside by raising a new army to slaughter them if 
they did not consent to starve quietly ; put taxes on German 
exporters which British importers had to pay: in short, did 
all the things for which Trotsky would have shot them. 

Naturally the political authors of these exploits do not 
like Trotsky. Naturally, too, Trotsky has many admirers 
among the people who have been reduced to destitution by 
the Government policy. They perceive that as far as 
terrorism goes, all governments are alike: the policeman’s 
truncheon and the rifles of the emergency force and the 
Black and Tans are the final arguments of the State, whether 
it be Communist or Capitalist. The difference lies in the 
use to which the force is put. Trotsky and Lenin use it, 
apparently, to abolish idleness and waste; to build up their 
nation by placing the welfare of its children first ; to stop 
thieving and brigandage in high places; to destroy the 
tyranny of money and the superstitions of factitious 
nobility ; to organize production and distribute income with 
the object of producing human welfare instead of perpetu- 
ating the squalid tragedy of Dives and Lazarus: in sum, 
to do what every famous teacher of mankind from Plato and 
Jesus to More and Ruskin have been preaching throughout 
the centuries. Because they have read the works of Marx and 
despise the works of the Fabian Society they have made 
some elementary blunders; but they have been the first to 
confess them (the Capitalist press owes its exultant know- 
ledge of them, not to its own perspicacity, but to Lenin’s 
speeches); and they have done their best to rectify their 
errors, instead of concealing them and persisting in them 
as we do. No wonder our politicians feel the earth shaking 
under them when such unheard-of innovations are perpe- 
trated by men who are actually in power with Red armies 
at their command. What is more, the earth is shaking ; 
and if we are not careful it will gape and swallow up our 
sham civilization. 

“ This book of Trotsky’s, not being a Fabian tract, does 
not throw much light on the technique and machinery of 
Communism. He will puzzle some readers at first. because he 
begins with ‘a military study of the Paris Commune of 1871 
from the point of view of a Proletarian Minister of War who 
regards that episode, which to the British bourgeois is only 
a dimly remembered French riot, as the opening campaign 
of a war still in progress, the end of which will be the end 
of an epoch.. He then makes hay of the pet democratic 
excuse of our fainéants that no political change should be 
made until a majority of the population understand, desire, 
and vote for it, which is as much as to say that no political 
change should ever be made at all. His demonstration 
of the necessity for abolishing the Constituent Assembly 
on the day of its birth is absolutely convincing/ Mr. 
Balfour would have done the same. Trotsky declares, in 
effect, that Communists must do what their opponents have 
always done: that is, impose Communism on the people the 
moment they find themselves able to do so, knowing that the 
people will upset it in the long run if they find it intolerable 
to them, but having at least had the opportunity of sampling 
it and growing up under it instead of reading silly tirades 
against it in the papers when their drudgeries leave them 
any time for reading at all. Our own governing classes can 
say no less. Only, they could not say it so well. Trotsky 
has learnt his lesson from the realities and responsibilities 
of Government; and but for that prejudice of his against 
idleness (Cecil Rhodes expressed it in the one clause of his 
will which we never mention) he would be a man after 
Mr. Winston Churchill’s own heart. Bexnakp SHaw. 
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A SPORTSMANLIKE 


Legends of Smokeover. 
Stoughton. 12s, 6d. net.) 


PHILOSOPHY. 
By Dr. L. P. Jacks. (Hodder & 


Dr. Jacks produces a queerly interesting vehicle for his 
criticism of life. The sharpest realism jostles against the 
wildest romance, and a rollicking humor against the most 
pungent satire./ There is plenty of philosophy and high 
politics conveyed in impetuous dialogue, and Ahe whole is 
woven together under a spell of whimsical mysticism with 
figures and even a literary technique of its own. This blend 
defies all classification: it is simply the characteristic 
expression of its maker, one of the great humanists of our 
time and country./ 

Smokeover, with its sprawling bulk of factories, ware- 
houses, and shops, its machine-made citizens, its rude, 
pathetic reachings after culture, art, intellectualism, and 
the decorative trappings of civilization, has for several 
generations been our great human problem. The older 
factory towns, with their poisonous slums and their sweated 
slum-dwellers, have been subjected to processes of improve- 
ment—better building regulations and drainage, improved 
municipal supplies, schools, museums, cinemas, and other 
advantages. Dr. Jacks, however, is not satisfied, What 
alarms and disconcerts him most is the nature of these 
improvements and advantages. The end towards which 
Smokeover, and the nation of which Smokeover is the typical 
achievement, are directing their efforts, is to him intolerable. 

In order to sustain this charge Dr. Jacks invokes the aid 
of several highly competent critics drawn from different 
walks of life. One is Mr. Rumbelow, who, beginning life as 
an employee of the proprietor of a cocoanut shy, emerged 
as the head of a cocoanut syndicate, and from this sporting 
business origin proceeded to construct a vast betting trust 
which stretched out its tentacles into every branch of risk- 
taking, giving or taking the odds on every sort of event in 
politics, society, business, or morals, as well as in the 
ordinary fields of sport. This business required the con- 
struction of a great apparatus of inquiry and of calculation 
with trained statisticians and psychologists at its head, in 
order to have earlier and closer knowledge than the outside 
world of what is going to take place. 

Another figure of eminence is Mr. Hooker, a modest 
business man of Smokeover and president of the Ethical 
Society, who is converted during war-time by the insistent 
extravagance of the Government into a millionaire. The 
same war which endows him with three millions robs him 
of his three sons, and tears him away from allegiance to 
“the good life,” “the supreme purpose oi humanity,” and 
the other moral abstractions on which he had hitherto been 
browsing. But he remains an idealist ; he knows the money 
isn't “ his,” and that he must find a use for it. Hooker’s 
inillions thus become the central theme of contention. It 
takes the violent expedient of a railway accident to bring 
Mr. Hooker into personal relations with the principal of the 
great Gambling Trust, and to discover in him a still bolder 
idealist, one who has been educated by the odds into the 
recognition that life itself is essentially a sporting proposi- 
tion. But other ingredients are needed for Dr. Jack’s great 
spiritual projects, and he finds them in the shape of a 
talented and courageous high-school mistress at Smokeover 
and an Oxford Regius Professor of Virtue. Out of the con- 
fabulations of these men and women, conducted amid an 
interesting array of outside opposition in which lawyers, 
dons, town councillors, and other conservative obstructionists 
take part, there emerges a plan for disposing of the Hooker 
millions, based upon Mr. Rumbelow’s famous formula, 
“Ideal aims, businesslike methods, and sportsmanlike 
principles.” 

The really profitable element in Dr. Jacks’ interesting 
criticism is his insistence upon the sporting spirit. His 
repugnance against the mechanical control of industry, the 
order and routine of States and Governments, and the efforts 
everywhere to realize progress in terms of personal security, 
converges in an indictment of our current civilization for 
seeking to stamp out the unique values of individual human 





beings in their experiments with the material of life. 
Mr. Rumbelow puts it thus :— 
“The business I conduct is saturated in metaphysics. It 

rests on the truth that the whole universe is in essence a 

sporting event. A sportsmanlike principle is interwoven 

with the very stuff of reality. Life itself, Mr. Hooker, if 
you study its origin, was a win against enormous odds— 
hence all the greater virtues of mankind, courage, magna- 
nimity, loyalty, and love. In the beginning was the wager. 

The losses have been colossal, unimaginable. Only a Divine 

universe would have dared to lay itself against such odds— 

or escaped bankruptcy so long. What better proof could you 

have that the Universe is Divine?” 
But a sportsman is not a blind or reckless gambler, like the 
politicians into whose hands our world seems temporarily to 
have drifted. He is one who sets his best powers of mind and 
body to understand and estimate the risks against him in 
some adventure which is worth his while, and pits himself 
with open eyes against these risks for the human interest of 
the game. Newmarket is not the true field for such high 
enterprise, and yet, “I tell you, sir, that Newmarket will go 
into the Kingdom of Heaven before Westminster and 
Washington.” For what is Mr. Hooker's fortune but a huge 
war-bonus, a supreme testimony to the devastating incom- 
petence of Governments in the gambling operations they 
conduct? 

But the criticism probes deeper than politics. It goes 
into the roots of personality. We say a person seeks, or 
ought to seek, to realize himself, and we shall add (if we 
are members of the Smokeover Ethical Society) “in such 
ways as shall help, not hinder, others in realizing them- 
selves.” But this life-value ultimately rests on a concep- 
tion of the uniqueness of each individual, and that again 
upon the uniqueness of each individual experience. Put 
otherwise, history never repeats itself exactly, and it is just 
this difference that is at once the hazard, the interest 
and the satisfaction of our life. 

Those moralists and rulers who would “ put down ” even 
the cruder forms of gambling and disorder should have this 
truth forced on their notice. Security for food and physical 
life in general is only valued as the essential condition for 
some higher sort of risk-taking. Those who envisage human 
progress in terms of approach towards complete order and 
security, are in mortal error. You cannot eliminate from 
human nature the preference for uncertainty over certainty, 
the love of adventure in some field of personal gain and loss. 
Progress consists in substituting higher for lower forms of 
sport. Mr. Ripplemark, the Regius Professor of Virtue, 
has an interesting warning to give upon this matter :— 

‘The estimation of what are called chances has, indeed, 

a scientific basis, but it seems also to demand a power akin 

to that of genius in the artist. There is nothing in which 

men differ more widely than in the degree of this power 

which they severally possess; whence it is easy to imagine a 

state of society otherwise well-ordered in which the men who 

possess this power in the highest degree would be completely 
masters of the situation. This possibility has not been 
sufficiently considered by those who maintain that the social 
problem will be solved when present forms of exploitation 


are abolished.” 

But, if the sportsman dwells upon the element of risk, the 
unknown factor in enterprise, the artist is possessed by a 
positive passion which carries an assurance, if not 
a certainty, of its own. This Dr. Jacks fully recognizes. 
For, treating of Nature and its laws, he reminds us that, 
“in the last resort, we are dealing with a consummate 
artist,” and that the apparent accidents, which are turning- 
points in our lives, belong to the hidden causes and effects 
of this larger drama. ; 

Mr. Hooker’s millions are to be expended by these four 
sporting, business idealists upon education. The methods 
and meaning of this education are intentionally left vague 
—or should we say free? Existing education is poisoned 
with mechanical, orderly, conservative and mortal 
methods and purposes. Now in order to release and reform 
education we must get away from generalizations and 
abstractions, and fasten ourselves as individual teachers 
upon the free nature and potentialities of the unique person- 
ality of the learner, recognizing that “The Great Cause of 
Humanity ’’ consists of ‘‘ the infinite wonder of its minute 
particulars.” Our Smokeover philosophers perhaps overdo 
dramatically their repudiation of abstractions and general 
concepts. For, after all, it will not be possible to climb to 
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their new Aristocracy, or “ supremacy of the best,” without 
some agreed meaning of that “ good” of which the best is 
the superlative. But one need not press Dr. Jacks to give 
us in this single, stimulating book all he knows and holds. 
It is good for him and for us that he is able, with the aid 
of Mr. Rumbelow’s expert agents, to end upon a note of 
encouraging assurance that ‘“‘the world is on the eve of a 
spiritual revolution, of the same nature as the Revival 
of Learning in the fifteenth century, but on an immensely 
greater scale and on far higher ground.” 
J. A. H. 





A SIMPLE STORY. 


Elizabeth Inchbald and her Circle. By 8. R. LITTLEWoopD. 
(O’Connor. 10s. 6d. net.) 


A FARMER’s daughter, an actress who, according to Harris’s 
crude gibe, had ‘devoted herself to virtue and a garret,”’ 
Mrs. Inchbald is only known to-day to those who like her 
“Simple Story,’ and remember its influence on Maria 
Edgeworth and Charlotte Bronté. Yet she deserves not to be 
forgotten. The title of her story is an indication of the 
service she did to the stage and of the movement of which 
she was the most prominent woman representative. She 
brought to the confounding of both the sentimental and 
sensual school of drama a simplicity which was an essential 
note of her character, to be observed in her letters, in the 
fragments of her diaries, and in her religious exercises. 
She belonged to that reserved, small, and passionately loyal 
body, the old English Roman Catholics, whose ethos was so 
singularly changed by the influx of converts after the Oxford 
Movement. At the time of Mrs. Inchbald’s entry on the 
stage, that is about 1770, no religious body bothered much 
about the religion of actors except, oddly enough, that 
Church by whose unrepealed canons all actors were excom- 
municate. The best chapter in Mr. Littlewood’s rather 
indifferent essay is that which tells of Mrs. Inchbald’s 
religious struggles, and quotes the remarkably sane and 
generous letter of Dr. Geddes. If her religion was her chief 
support, education was Mrs. Inchbald’s real passion. Her 
love for the theatre was no doubt genuine, though she never 
appears to have been a very good actress; but her liking 
for the theatre was quite secondary to her love for literature, 
and her love for that was almost entirely based on its moral 
effects. Of esthetic judgment she had extraordinarily little. 
She preferred the shamefully botched versions of Shake- 
speare to the original plays, and her taste otherwise is 
surprisingly bad, if we consider how comparatively 
sound was her own accomplishment. Her plays are 
unimportant, except that in one she anticipated the modern 
social drama by writing ‘“‘Such Things Are ’’—a play based 
on the character and achievements of John Howard. Even 
her farces have a solidity which is perhaps explained by the 
fact that while she was writing, her favorite reading was, 
not ‘‘ The Letters of Lilith,’’ nor “ Did Blanche Blush?” but 
Rollin, Hume (the essays), Voltaire’s Letters, ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost,’”’ “The Wars of Jugurtha,’ and, in translation, 
Homer, Ovid, Lucian, and Plato. 

She had the art (so usual then, so deplorably lost in the 
next century) of remaining herself gay and lively -in spite of 
her search for knowledge. She was loved in the green-room, 
although her standard of behavior differed so much from that 
of most of her fellows, and she could inspire with affection 
people so removed in age and temperament as Mrs. Barbauld, 
Maria Edgeworth and Mary Godwin—whose mother, however, 
she thoroughly disliked. When she began to make money by 
her plays she abandoned acting, and quickly became one of 
the chief figures of London literary society. Fortunately— 
for her husband was unsatisfactory and unfaithful—she was 
widowed rather early; and her many, though unconcluded 
love affairs and proposals make us wish someone would 
write a play around her and get Irene Vanbrugh to enact the 
woman who had something of her secret of continuous youth. 
She cherished a passion for the great John Philip Kemble, 
but he did not propose after Inchbald’s death, contenting 
himself with writing a handsome epitaph for the deceased 
and letters of unexceptionable advice and patronage to the 
widow. 





/ THE UNBORN COMMONWEALTH. 


The Future of the Indo- British Commonwealth. By 
J. C. WEpawoop. Preface by Viscount HALDANE. (Theo- 
sophical Publishing House. 5s. net.) 


CoLoNEL WeEpDGwoop’s intention clearly was to have his 
little book published in advance of last summer’s Conference 
of Premiers, and it is a pity that he did not succeed in 
getting it out in time. It is a ringing challenge, especially 
to all who profess belief in the free association of Greater 
Britain, and it is written in a style as rapid and downright 
as anyone could wish for. Should it not be possible, Colonel 
Wedgwood asks, to reach the ideal of world union by way of 
an Anglo-Saxon Commonwealth shaped on the model of the 
Dominions? He answers Yes—on certain conditions, the 
chief of which are these: that the freedom of Ireland be 
secured, that Britain and the United States (the only two 
Great Powers left) recognize their common aims, and that 
British citizenship throughout all dominions and colonies 
be a matter of equal rights for all. 

We must accept the great political fact of our age, which 
is that empire can no longer be extended by conquest or 
held by the sword The weapon of boycott has ended the 
era of unlimited exploitation. Asia and Africa will not be 
subdued. If, under our leadership, they cannot won, 
the civilization of Europe will be submerged. / Colonel 
Wedgwood, who has watched the birth of the Montagu 
scheme and observed Mr. Gandhi at close quarters, recog- 
nizes that India is the supreme danger./ When he told 
Gandhi that if he succeeded in ending British rule the land 
would tumble into anarchy, the Mahatma retorted that he 
would rather have anarchy than alien rule. “ For India 
Colonel Wedgwood’s remedy is Dominion Home Rule at the 
earliest possible moments and for all other subject peoples 
under British sovereignty full protection till such time as 
they are ready for responsible self-government, with the 
Indian plan of dyarchy as the half-way stage—with equal 
political and economic rights as the absolute basis, the only 
conceivable means of transforming the dissolving Empire 
into an enduring Commonwealth. Colonel Wedgwood runs 
over the situation in Palestine and the Middle East, in East 
and West Africa and the isles, driving in his single moral 
with sharp strokes. It is easy, as Lord Haldane in his 
preface suggests, to contest many points in the diagnosis, 
for probably no living man can know the whole problem. 
But what discerning person to-day would have the hardihood 
to deny the central thesis to which Colonel Wedgwood has 
given an inspiriting and provocative form ? 





/ SEEING LIFE. 


The Mother of All Living. By Ropert KEABLE. (Constable. 
8s. 6d. net.) 


; The Fruit of the Tree. By Hamittron Fyrr. (Parsons. 


7s. 6d. net.) 


’The Bright Messenger. By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. (Cassell. 
7s. 6d. wet.) 


*The Black Colonel. By JAmMEs MILNE. (Lane. 7s. net.) 


Mr. KEBLE is acquiring something of the reputation of 
John Gower in the Middle Ages, as a “ Secretary in the 
Court of Love.” His new book has a South African setting, 
and, as the publishers say, is ‘a study of feminine 
character, distinguished by the forceful presentment 
of human passion.’”” The lady in question marries 
Hugh, one of the typical colonial Englishmen of the 
novelist of long ago, except that he is less ebullient. 
Then, after three years, Christopher shoots like a 
comet across her placid sky, and Christopher is an 
engaging, turbulent creature, very modern in his views, and 
altogether electrical as Hugh, who is more like a constitution 
than a constellation, could never be. Christopher, again, 
has a wide experience of women, as Cecily herself, who is 
shrewd, divines, and thus are the pieces set for the drama. 
The love between the twain is well handled by the author 
in some clear, vehement writing, and with an understanding 
of the human heart that one hardly looks for in a writer 
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of devotional books. The lovers finally decide to elope (if 
that is the proper word for a somewhat more complex situa- 
tion than those usually covered by the term), when the news 
is brought to the party on an expedition into Rhodesia, that 
Cecily’s child has been killed by a motor-car. Cecily feels 
herself pledged to her son in death as she did not feel to him 
in life, while Christopher is deliberately lured from her by 
his cousin Pamela, Cecily’s friend (who, of course, loves him 
all the time), and thus satisfies her inclination and her sense 
of duty simultaneously with that agreeable conviction of 
altruism which comes in handy for the struggles of us poor, 
bewildered human beings. Mr. Keable, too, is an arbitrator 
between the two, for he very cleverly gives his reader the 
slice of life required ; he makes him live dangerously without 
any danger, and brings the curtain down upon the restored 
equilibrium of social virtue. Here is the secret of 
circulation. 

Mr. Fyfe plays for bolder stakes, and writes a brisk, 
entertaining, and ingenious novel./ Here is Muriel, who 
would be Prime Minister in a matriarchy, so coolly does 
she pluck the hot chestnuts from the fire of life without 
burning her fingers. But matriarchy—no. Muriel desires 
the convenience of a home and intellectual companionship 
and a cultured social environment without the troubling 
irruptions of passion and children, and on that condition 
marries the rising young barrister, Mr. Tanstead. Now, 
to our mind, Muriel did not make this by any means clear, 
and Mr. Tanstead, married, is soon of our opinion. When, 
therefore, his new typist, whose sole instinct and object 
are sheer motherhood—which other men recognized and so 
avoided her—appears, he instals her in a country cottage 
and becomes the father of her children. Our modern 
Pericles is well contented with this arrangement, until a 
Bishop relative of his intrudes from Patagonia, and the 
fat is in the fire. A conference is held between the various 
parties, and everything points to Muriel divorcing her 
Tanstead. But, surprisingly, the gentle mother will have 
none of it, lest, if Tanstead should become her legal hus- 
band, he might bring her children up in his way rather 
than hers. This saves the situation. For Muriel to retain 
her home and her intellectual amenities, for Meg to retain 
her children and Tanstead his career and Periclean tastes, 
it was necessary to keep the status quo, and the Bishop, 
discomfited, retires to Patagonia, with the parting remark 
that modern life is altogether too complicated for him. 
Mr. Fyfe is an expert journalist and writer, and it is a 
pleasure to watch him at work intelligently and with a 
light and happy touch upon so neat a fabric. The trouble 
is that it is too neat. Human beings are complex; women 
cannot be pigeon-holed into Megs and Muriels, and the 
situation depends upon Meg having nothing of Muriel in 
her, and Muriel nothing of Meg. There is, too, a repellent 
element in the entire want of feeling exhibited by all 
parties. Each of them uses the other for what he or she 
can get out of him or her, and the Bishop is the worst of 
them all, because he is prepared to sacrifice any oi them 
to his notions of propriety without himself being but 
superficially involved. It is not the irregularity, but the 
cold-bloodedness, which offends. But this, perhaps, is 
an unfair criticism. Mr. Fyfe is conducting a criticism of 
society through the medium of certain figures in a novel, 
not constructing a study of character or human relations. 
As such his book has point, wit, and sense. 

It must be confessed that Mr. Blackwood’s more recent 
excursions into the occult are a burdensome tax on the 
reviewer. “Beauty, the arts,’’ remarks one of the 
characters, ‘‘can alone provide a vehicle for the expression 
of those intelligences which are the cosmic powers.’’ What 
they provide here, through the oracle of Mr. Blackwood, is 
a message so confused and a language so redundant, florid, 
and hectic that they make us very well content with a 
bluntness of perception which is unable to be penetrated 
by them, and a new affection for the material world. We 
did not know how good it was. If, moreover, the being 
with the dual personality of normality and supermannish 
commupication with the cosmic powers had been one of real 
life, he would have been of deep interest to scientific 
Inquiry ; as an invention of Mr. Blackwood’s, he has none. 

The Black Colonel and the hero were on different 
sides, the former a Jacobite, after what the novelists call 





“The Forty-Five,” and the latter a captain in his 
Majesty’s Highland Foot, while between them lay a 
stronger rivalry than the one begat of war—that for the 
hand oi sweet, winsome Marget Forbes. li it was a 
“drumly outlcok ’’ for our gallant young Gordon to defeat 
the snares of the insidious rebel, what was it for the 
reviewer, confronted by such a landscape, to toil through? 
The very name of Jacobite is a nightmare to him, and he 
alone realizes that the followers of Charles Stuart were 
never crushed. Still is their dread slogan heard; still 
does the keen blade glitter o’er his head... . 





Hooks in Brief. 


Unknown Kent. By DonaLp MAxweELL. (Lane. 12s. 6d. 
net.) 





Tue facile, holiday prose in which Mr. Maxwell expresses 
his walks abroad and adventures in a motor-boat on the 
Medway, is well adapted to his drawings in color and in 
line, for which it is continually giving his reader an appetite. 
It does not exalt or depress; it maintains a gentle fluency 
and comfortable appeal. The drawings are numerous, and 
often, in their quiet way, very good indeed. Mr. Maxwell 
in several pleasant places of his text declares his faith in 
smoke and chimneys as things of beauty, and the affinity of 
“the cement world of the Medway country and the magic 
East.” His pencil admirably reveals the vision which 
prompts his faith; turns cement-jars into the evident dwell- 
ings of genii, and discovers a Babylonian city—of wood pulp 
—at Faversham. After his book, unknown Kent still spreads 
over a large number of acres; but it is especially welcome 
to find Mr. Maxwell waxing eloquent as writer and as artist 
over the village of Yalding and its region. Little enough 
has literature said for that rich country, where “ two pretty 
handmaides,” the Teise and the Beult, attend Spenser’s 
“lovely Medua.” Its fine river bridges engaged Samuel 
Ireland a century and more ago, and inspired some of the 
splendid aquatints in his ““ Medway ”; it appears occasion- 
ally in handbooks for the angler, who needs but little 
guidance between Maidstone and Tonbridge. Here is the 
perfection of hop-gardens, which should have by now evoked 
a real Kentish Georgic. Kit Smart essayed one. It is 
a handsome quarto with an old plate; but despite all our 
goodwill it will not do. 


* * * 


‘he Mining Crisis. By W. Livesey. (Simpkin & Marshall. 


2s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Livesey was chief clerk to the Miners’ Federation 
for ten years. He resigned in April last, just at the begin- 
ning of the great struggle. He explains in the introduction 
to his little book that having become convinced that the 
policy of the Federation was wrong, and that it would bring 
needless misery to the mining population, he wrote a pamph- 
let denouncing the policy. For reasons which he withholds, 
the pamphlet was not published at the time, but this book, 
he states, is an amplification of it. Mr. Livesey dwells much 
on the dissensions in the meetings of the miners’ executive 
and the delegate conferences, but he adds very little that is 
material to what has already been made known by the 
leaders of the Federation and the officials of the allied 
unions in the Triple Alliance. The story of the sectional 
struggles for control of policy is, in fact, merely a prelude 
to a propagandist attack on the policy and organization of 
the trade union movement as a whole. Mr. Livesey con- 
demns the “ big union ” idea on the ground that it means 
centralized control and autocratic administration. His 
criticism is directed particularly against amalgamations such 
as that of the transport unions. He contends that mass 
organization is not only “ useless as a wage instrument,” but 
“immoral, as founded on might only.” He advocates a new 
form of unionism in which branches and districts, while 
retaining autonomy and control of funds, would be loosely 
federated in a national body. The solid mass organizations 
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of employers would no doubt rejoice to see a change on these 

lines in the trade unions.“ Mr. Livesey’s book is a straw 

which shows how the anti-trade union wind is blowing./ 

* * * 

Whitehall, By C. Driiste Burns. (Milford, 2s. 6d. net.) 
\The Exchequer. By R. G. HawTrey. (Milford. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Foreign Governments at Work. By H. Finer. (Milford. 
\ 

2s. 6d, net.) 


Turse are three more volumes in “The World of 


To-day,” an admirable and very useful series. Mr. 
Delisle Burns is a competent book-maker, _and his 
description of Government departments will serve 


the purpose of leading students to a more comprehensive 
treatment. Where he fails is in conveying a living touch 
to his material ; as it stands, it is little more than a series 
of names without the conveyance either of what the Civil 
Service is, or of the great part it plays in the national 
economy. Mr. Hawtrey’s little volume is the’ best short 
account of its subject in existences At every point it is 
replete with information, and no better way of understand- 
ing the Treasury at work can be found than in his pages. 
It is a pity that he did not ‘note that most of the official 
papers in his bibliography are out of print. But Mr. Finer’s 
little treatise is, beyond all doubt, the ablest of the three. 
It is, indeed, a real achievement; for/in sixty small pages 
he has painted a vivid and accurate picture of three political 
ponegpey es only that. Mr. Finer has written throughout 
from a definite anzle of political philosophy, with the result 
that his essay is nct merely description, but also, particu- 
larly in his account of American institutions, political 
criticism of a high order/ We shall look forward to 
Mr. Finer’s future work with great interest. If he can do 
so well when cramped for room, he has obviously a real 
contribution to make when he can afford the luxury of 
spaciousness. 


* * + 
The Pageant of Venice. By EDWARD HUTTON and FRANK 
BRANGWYN. (Lane. 42s. net.) 


A city with buildings of porphyry and serpentine, with 
floors of agate, lapis-lazuli, and chalcedony, with canals and 
bridges about which moves a phantasmagoria of chromatic 
midgets, just suits Frank Brangwyn; and when the city is 
Venice, with Edward Hutton to make the palaces intimate 
with anecdotes, then one has to confess that, as prices go, 
two guineas is cheap for a combination of the colors and 
mass of the artist with the author’s knowledge of Italian 
history. The English tourists who once were quite satisfied 
with a Continent which was chiefly Dieppe, Ostend, 
Boulogne, and Paris, have discovered Italy since the war. 
They are enthusiastic. Rome is taking the place, for the 
ordinary English and American traveller, that once was 
indisputably that of Paris. The French newspapers are 
making their capital a city not of pleasure but sore 
embarrassment for English-speaking visitors, and Italy is, 
consequently, becoming popular with a mass of people to 
whom that country was once but a distant legend. This 
volume helps to explain why. We particularly admire 


Brangwyn’s “A Canal,’’ “Palazzo,’’ and “Palazzo dei 
Camerlenghi.”’ 





Sixrom the Publishers’ Table. 


We learn from the “ Publishers’ Circular and Book- 
sellers’ Record ” for December that there were 11,026 books 
published in the United Kingdom during the year 1921—an 
increase of twenty-two over 1920. The totals are almost 
identical, but the output is more evenly distributed over the 
year. We have often wondered how long it would take 
publishers to wake up to the fact that while they concerted 
to issue books in Spring and Autumn deluges, then the 
reviewers and the space allotted to book reviews in the Press 
would be both washed out. It was impossible, even for the 
best of conscientious literary editors, to cope with these 
spates. In between the seasons, when the new publications 
are manageable, it is possible to given even a mediocre book, 
if it has any significance at all, some notice. But in, say, 








March and November, it often happens that a really good 

and significant book is shut out from notice by the mass of 

what publishers would describe as ‘‘important”’ publications. 
* * * 


Fiction decreased, compared with 1920, by 178 volumes. 
Still, it retained the premier position. The following classes 
increased during the year: Religion (96), Description and 
Travel (102), Fine Arts (83), Poetry and Drama (54), Busi- 
ness (44), Military and Naval (38), Literature (37), and 
Biography (23). Law decreased (89), Philology (57), 
Sociology and History (47), and Geography (32). 


* * * 


Tus month Paris is celebrating the tercentenary of the 
world’s great comic poet, Jean Baptiste Poquelin, better 
known as Moliére, who was born at Paris on January 15th, 
1622. London is also to do him honor. At the French 
Institute, Cromwell Gardens, lectures beginning January 12th 
will be given by the staff on various aspects of Moliére’s life, 
work, and times. Moliére’s plays will be produced by 
Mlle. Marie de Nys, of the Antoine Theatre, on Friday after- 
noons, January 20th, February 3rd, and March 3rd, at 3.15. 
On January 26th M. Antoine himself will come specially 
from Paris to lecture on “ Moliére and his Dramatic Suc- 
cessors in France.’’ Sir Johnston Forbes Robertson will 
take the chair at 9 p.m. Mr. St. John Ervine will propose 
a vote of thanks, and Mr. Bernard Shaw hopes to be present. 

* * * 


“Tue Cleaning and Restoration of Museum Exhibits ”’ 
is the subject of Bulletin No. 5 of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research. Published by the 
Stationery Office (2s. net), this is the first report of Dr. 
Alexander Scott’s investigations at the British Museum, 
and the only recent treatise on these problems. Curators 
and collectors in general are therefore immediately indebted, 
for, while the report declines to consider the processes which 
it describes as final, yet they are in several cases quite new, 
and their effects have been remarkable. 

* * * 


Tue illustrations show, among other things, a drawing 
by Watteau in its ‘‘foxed’’ condition, and then, after a 
treatment of hydrogen peroxide vapour, appearing without 
spot or blemish. Another drawing by the same artist is, after 
two centuries, freed of varnish stains, and by their departure 
rough sketches at last emerge on the back. Blotting paper 
and pyridine were the restoratives here. Perhaps the most 
surprising renovation is that of some prehistoric paintings 
on rock from Northern Rhodesia. Lichens of obstinate type 
had obscured these, and their removal seemed inevitably to 
mean the removal of the pictures. A method was found, 
however, and the bushmen’s animals appeared in fine state. 

* * * 


Manuscripts of Swinburne distinguish Messrs. Heffer’s 
207th catalogue. They are of some bulk, and include un- 
published materials. One is an early poem on the 
“ Nightingale,’ running to 220 lines, of which a specimen 
is given :— 


“‘ Thro’ the thick throbbings of her trembling throat, 
Half stifled with its music, struggling gush’d 
The-torrent-tide of song. . . .”’ 
“Music’s Duel’’ appears to have intervened between Swin- 
burne and the small brown bird. In the current number of 
“ Poetry”’ (Birmingham, Cornish Bros.) is reprinted, for 
the first time, from the “Cornhill,’’ 1866, a poem by 


Swinburne on “Cleopatra,’’ which has some most eloquent 
passages. 





Che Drama. 


PEEPS AT THE PANTOMIMES. 


Tue articles on “the passing of pantomime’’ seem 
to have been a trifle premature. It is true the Drury 





| Lane annual has dropped out—de mortuis nil nisi bonum 


—but it had for years followed a line of its own, and 
was not really typical of our traditions. In spite of its 
decease you can see as many pantomimes in the West 
End and the suburbs this year as you are likely to want 
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to see, and you can vary the round by visiting a large 
number of fairy plays. Perhaps pantomime and fairy 
play are showing a slight tendency to coalesce; 
they are no longer the contrariant elements they once 
were. For one thing they have by this time lost their 
difference of structure. It must be many years since a 
real pantomime in the structural sense was given in 
London. Such a pantomime should use its nursery fable, 
its “ Cinderella,’’ or its “ Jack the Giant Killer,’’ simply 
as an “opening.’’ After a few scenes the kindly fairy 
will transform the lovers into Harlequin and Columbine, 
the wicked Baron or Uncle and his henchman into Clown 
and Pantaloon, and the harlequinade, a lengthy topical 
revue, will run its course of many scenic “ tricks’’ till 
the characters are returned to their proper nature for the 
finale. The only harlequinades our younger generation 
remembers consisted of a couple of scenes of meaningless 
horseplay tacked on without explanation to a completed 
fable. De mortuis—-we have already said, but we can 
hardly be asked to bring flowers. 

None the less, there remains, and will remain, a 
broad difference between pantomime and fairy play. The 
fairy play aims purely at the children, and has therefore 
to maintain a becoming gravity and coherence. The 
pantomime is for all ages and can afford to take liberties. 
Thus we ought to feel sad when Jack parts with his cow 
for the magic beans, but only grown-ups will cry—and 
they do cry—at the tragically grotesque cow embodied 
by the Penders at the Hippodrome. Children must have 
things straight, they keep their sadness and their merri- 
ment apart ; and though they heartily admire the pretty 
ladies, they will not for a moment accept them as 
Aladdin or Robin Hood or Robinson Crusoe. For this 
reason the old English pantomime has been much 
decried by those who misapprehend its scope. It is 
meant for the children, we are told, and the children 
cannot understand it. It stands, therefore, self- 
condemned. 

But, as we have pointed out, pantomime is not 
meant solely, or perhaps even principally, for children. 
It is for us all. If it was vulgar in the past, and some- 
times retains traces of vulgarity to-day, we ought to 
demand that this should cease, not for the sake of the 
children, but for the sake of ourselves. But robustness 
and broadness of fun are not necessarily vulgarity in the 
sinful sense. The Christmas pantomime is one of the 
most racy of our national institutions. We have made 
it intimately our own, although it was from Italy that 
it came to us. If it still has a genuine affinity with the 
commedia dell’ arte, and particularly with Carlo Gozzi’s 
topsy-turvy Venetian fiabe, that is because the English 
and Italian characters have resemblances which are 
strongly marked also in their political genius. But it 
is we especially who demand that our romance shall be 
tempered by cynicism and our poetry relieved by pro- 
fanity. We should otherwise feel shamefaced. Nothing 
is more Shakespearian than a pantomime. The knights 
and the dragons alternate with comic cooks and bum- 
bailiffs as smoothly as Douglas and Hotspur with 
Falstaff on Shrewsbury Field. Even the “ principal 
boy ’’ is the Cinderella sister of Rosalind and Portia. 
After all the jokes that have been cut at her expense, 
who really wants a podgy tenor in exchange? 

To judge from the two leading pantomimes of this 
season, “‘ The Babes in the Wood ’’ at the New Oxford, 
and “ Jack and the Beanstalk ’’ at the Hippodrome, the 
genre is developing healthily rather than decaying. Both 
are more refined, more sincere, more artistic than the 
run of the pantomimes of twenty years ago (though there 
have always been bright exceptions). This is especially 
true of Mr. Cochran’s first venture in the style. We 
think it is not too much to say that “ The Babes in the 
Wood ”’ is the best pantomime in the whole of our 
experience. It has a good deal that is traditional in it, 
but the tradition has been deftly purged and refurbished. 
We should suspect Mr. John Hastings Turner, part- 
author, of some at least of the more delicate touches. 
Who, for instance, insisted on the delightful old broken- 
backed pantomime rhymed-couplets? As traditional as 
could be desired, too, is the scene of the Baron’s night- 
mare with its “tricks’’ and tumbling sprites. Yet all 
these ancient elements are transmuted by the new spirit, 








and the new spirit is delicate, tender, wistful even, to a 
degree that would have seemed incredible only ten years 
ago. Scenes like the robbers’ wood and the toy-ballet 
have a simplicity worthy of the grand old tale into which 
they are woven. Where there is magnificence it is a quasi- 
Byzantine gaudiness which is itself naive, and proves 
that Mr. Cochran did not bring the Chauve-Souris to 
London without taking a lesson from them. We are far 
too good internationalists here to object to the babes 
being American in voice. The Dolly Sisters give us what 
we want, namely, the impression of childhood. Real 
children would be an error; nothing should be perfectly 
straightforward in pantomime. Mr. Baskcomb (the 
famous Slightly Soiled of “ Peter Pan’’) is a Dame of 
tremendous sadness and severity, but the laughter- 
makers we are really grateful to are the two robbers, 
Mr. George Hassell and Mr. Tubby Edlin. They may 
be said, like Gratiano, to “speak an infinite deal of 
nothing,”’ and perhaps it is the very blankness of their 
absurdity that is the secret of their triumph. After a 
host of comedians who are so much too knowing, their 
radiant silliness is a delicious change. We ought to add 
a mention of Miss Doris Patston’s Queen of the Fairies. 
If Miss Henrietta Petowker (of the Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane) was the only sylph Mr. Crummles ever saw 
who could stand upon one leg and play the tambourine 
on her other knee like a sylph, then we may say that 
Miss Patston is the only Fairy Queen who can move, 
dance, speak (and, for all we know, play the tambourine 
too) like a Fairy Queen. 

When we come to the Hippodrome we get a general 
production of a more conventional type, but we also find 
a group of principals who lift the whole affair out of the 
conventional rut. We confess that Mr. Robey’s Dame 
Trot seems to us a little too terrible for pantomime. 
People have come by now to appreciate the ruthless 
strength of this comedian’s realism, and the fearful old 
harridan he here presents has emerged so unmistakably 
from the reek and scandal of an actual slum that we are 
more inclined to shudder than laugh. Still, there is 
plenty to laugh at, and, however you take it, Mr. 
Robey’s acting is the expression of an art at once refined 
and intense, which has no superior, if it has any equal, 
on our comedy stage. A touch of idealism is needed all 
the same by way of contrast to his style, and this Miss 
Clarice Mayne gives us as the hero Jack. Here is your 
Shakespearian principal boy, though she has, alas! no 
Shakespearian lines to speak, no Shakespearian song to 
sing. There has never been anything prettier or more 
touching in pantomime than her leave-taking of the old 
family support, the cow, after selling it in the market 
scene; we have already spoken of the extraordinary 
dramatic skill of the two acrobats who play the animal. 
It is members of the same clever troupe who do the 
delightfully terrifying march of the giants on stilts. Miss 
Madge Saunders makes an elegant Princess on her great 
bay horse (“ Jimp, isn’t she?’’ as the Duke of Plaza 
Toro would say). If she seems at times a trifle bored in 
her loftiness, that is no doubt a common failing of 
Princesses. 


D. L. M. 





Kusic. 


MADRIGALS, ENGLISH AND SPANISH. 


In the Prado Museum at Madrid there is a Dutch picture 
of the early seventeenth century, representing a concert- 
room. The virginals are open, and lutes and viols are 
lying about as if the players had just put them down 
and gone away todinner. But the performance has not 
been entirely instrumental. In the middle of the room 
is a ring of music-stands, with the part-books open upon 
them, and it is possible to see whet music was being 
performed. It was a six-part madrigal, composed by 
an Englishman. 

Spain and England are situated (musically speaking) 
on the borders of Europe, at some distance from the 
centre, which is Italy; and the musical history of each 
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has some curious parallels. There are, of course, people 
on the Continent who believe that there is no music in 
Great Britain except Celtic folk-song; while there are 
people in England who imagine that there is no music in 
Spain except a little church-music and that kind of song 
and dance which comes from Andalucia. Cultivated 
musicians, who care for civilized music, know better. They 
look upon the musical history of both Spain and England 
as having been subjected at different times to much the 
same influences, one of which was that of the Flemish 
and Italian madrigalists. The English School, as Dr. 
Fellowes* is careful to point out, owes something to its 
predecessors in England—to the famous Round, “ Sumer 
is y comen in’’ (about 1226), and to Dunstable and his 
companions of the early fifteenth century. Dunstable, 
indeed, had so great an influence on Early Flemish com- 
posers like Okeghem and Josquin des Prés, that a Dutch 
professor of the time regarded England as the fons et 
origo of the art of music. Profane music—for madrigals 
are, needless to say, secular compositions for unaccom- 
panied voices—was definitely practised in England by 
1530, when Wynkyn de Worde published the first set of 
printed music-books. The first book of English 
madrigals, however, only appeared in 1588, when Byrd 
brought out his “ Psalms, Sonnets, and Songs’’ for five 
voices; and in the next few years an immense number 
of madrigals were printed in England. Yet the period 
of the English madrigal composers was remarkable no 
less for its brilliance than for its brevity ; nearly all their 
most characteristic work was written within the limits 
of twenty-five years. In its main features the English 
madrigal was made on the Italian pattern ; but it bore a 
distinctive national stamp, and most singers would agree 
with Dr. Fellowes when he claims that in vitality and 
in the fertility and variety of imaginative expression, as 
well as in boldness and originality of harmonic treat- 
ment, it frequently surpassed the work of the Italians 
themselves. The madrigals of the Italian School and the 
few Spanish ones which have been preserved belong to a 
generation which was many years older than that of the 
English madrigalists. Arcadelt, Verdelot, and the 
Flemish composers who settled in Italy, wrote most of 
their music in the first quarter of the sixteenth century ; 
while the great period of Marenzio, Palestrina, and 
Orlando di Lasso was practically over by the time that 
the English madrigalists began to write. 

/Dr. Fellowes’s book is a brief account—one which 
will not be too technical for the general reader—of the 
lives and works of the English madrigalists and of the 
fifty-odd “ sets’ of madrigals which exist and which are 
now appearing in scholarly yet practical editions under 
his editorship./ The madrigals of the Spanish School 
have mostly perished. The magnificent collection of 
music made by John IV. of Portugal was destroyed in 
the earthquake at Lisbon in 1755; and the principal 
libraries of Spain suffered far worse things than Louvain, 
when the armies of Napoleon overran the country. 
Victoria, the greatest Spanish composer, never (so far as 
is known) wrote anything but church-music. Morales 
composed some madrigals to Italian words, which were 
bound up with the works of Arcadelt; and Guerrero’s 
“ Villanescas Espirituales’’ are not really madrigals at 
all. Real madrigals were only written in Catalonia as 
being the one part of Spain in which secular choral sing- 
ing has always been a tradition ; and of these, two of the 
three known sets have disappeared, except for the bass 
part of one and the alto part of another. The set} which 
has just been reprinted by the veteran maestro, Don 
Felipe Pedrell, and Mgr. Higini Anglés—and printed 
very beautifully and very cheaply too—is probably the 
only complete set of Spanish madrigals in existence; it 
will be of considerable interest to everyone in Europe 
who studies the history of music or sings madrigals. Two 
of Brudieu’s composition are settings for four voices of 
poems by Auzias March, the greatest poet in Catalan 
literature; and one of the others (also in four parts) is 
already in the repertory of Catalan choral societies. The 


v *“The English Madrigal Composers.” By Edmund Horace 
Fellowes. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 18s. net.) 

“Els Madrigals i la Missa dels Defunts d’en_ Brudieu.” 
Transcribed, with historical and critical notes, by Felipe Pedrell 
and i Higini Anglés. (Barcelona: Institut d’Estudis Catalans, 
20 ptas. 








words of this: Les sagetes que Amor tira (i.e., “ Shoot, 
false love, I care not ’’), suggest at once the atmosphere 
of many Elizabethan madrigals; and the music, though 
comparatively simple in style, can show varieties and 
combinations of rhythm which would make Dr. 
Fellowes’s heart rejoice. But this is the last in the book, 
and the other compositions are less complex, while some 
approach more closely to the French type of chanson. 
Brudieu was, as a matter of fact, a Frenchman by birt, 
though he spent nearly the whole of his life in Catalonia. 

Read in the light of Dr. Fellowes’s book, the new 
Spanish edition seems too rigid in its system of barring ; 
the rhythms of the different voice-parts are rather 
obscured. And there is another criticism which might, 
perhaps, be made of both the Spanish and the English 
authors: that each treats the music of his own country 
as a watertight cofhnpartment. Dr. Fellowes, if he had 
had more space, might have gone more fully into the 
points of likeness and difference between the style of the 
English madrigalists and that of Marenzio, for instance; 
and by doing so, he would have seemed more intelligible 
and more persuasive to musicians in Italy and Germany, 
where Marenzio is generally regarded as the typical com- 
poser of madrigals. The Spanish editors, on the other 
hand, talk of Marenzio, in discussing the style of 
Brudieu ; but they never so much as mention an English 
madrigalist. Dr. Fellowes, again, in his chapter on lute- 
music, never mentions the Spanish lutenists, though 
some of their works Lave been known in England for 
several years now, in the edition of Count Morphy, which 
contains some of the most attractive music of the 
whole sixteenth century. It is encouraging to hear, 
however, that a complete edition of the Spanish lutenists 
is In preparation; and that Dr. Fellowes’s editions of 
Ford and Dowland are regarded as models of what such 
an edition should be. 


J. B. T. 





Science. 


PARALLEL STRAIGHT LINES. 


GromeEtRry, it has been satisfactorily shown, had a purely 
empirical origin. It appears that the earliest geomet- 
rical formule which have been discovered belong to 
ancient Egypt, and that all these formule served a useful 
purpose. The oldest of them are concerned with the 
measurements of areas, a class of problem which the 
yearly sinking of the Nile rendered of great importance. 
The formule obtained by the ancient Egyptians were 
usually wrong, although they were approximately 
correct; they evidently rested on no theoretical basis, 
but were compendious statements of the results of some- 
what rough measurements, a point of view which is borne 
out by the fact that no proof, nor even an attempt at a 
proof, is anywhere hinted at. So far as the evidence 
goes, it seems to be established that geometry, as con- 
sisting of logical deductions from stated premises, began 
with the Greeks. A number of theorems of a fair 
degree of complexity had been developed before they 
were reduced to a system; before, that is, the assump- 
tions on which they were based were made explicit. The 
task of discovering the necessary and sufficient assump- 
tions on which a system of geometry rests is one of the 
greatest difficulty ; the necessary combination of subtlety 
and rigor is rare. The great systematization of Greek 
geometry was effected, of course, by Euclid, and 
although his reduction of the system to its essential 
assumptions was not firal, his performance was such as 
to awaken the admiration of great mathematicians in 
every succeeding century. But there is one point in 
which this great reduction is notably imperfect—the 
so-called parallel axiom. It says, essentially, that 
through a given point only one line can be drawn parallel 
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to a given straight line. It was felt, even by the earliest 
commentators on Euclid, that this postulate did not 
possess quite the same degree of self-evidence as was 
manifested by the others. It was necessary, they felt, 
to give a proof of this postulate; they attempted to 
improve on Euclid’s work in a number of minor ways, 
but it was the parallel axiom which they were most con- 
cerned to revise; the proof of this postulate should be 
contained, they thought, in the other postulates. The 
attempts to supply this proof were all fruitless, and the 
sixth century was reached with this nine-hundred-years- 
old disfigurement still persisting. For some time after 
the sixth century the world rested from Euclid’s parallel 
axiom ; indeed, it rested from geometry altogether, and 
the old empirical outlook of the Egyptians, and even 
their formule, again became current. But the Greek 
culture penetrated to the Arabs, and with the Greek 
culture came the riddle of Euclid’s axiom. Again proofs 
were attempted; a famous attempt is that of Nasir 
Eddin, who flourished in the thirteenth century. In 
1663 John Wallis made the important discovery that 
unless the parallel axiom be assumed, similar figures of 
different sizes are not possible, that is to say, that if we 
are to assume that shape is independent of size, then we 
must assume Euclid’s parallel axiom. Many of these 
attempts brought out points of interest, but none of 
them were successful. In the year 1733, however, the 
whole research took on a new complexion with the publi- 
cation of Girolamo Saccheri’s “ Euclides ab omni naevo 
vindicatus.’’ The importance of this work consists in 
the fact that, although it was written to vindicate 
Euclid’s parallel axiom once for all, it contains the first 
real outline of a non-Euclidean geometry. 

Saccheri was a Jesuit, and it was in 1690, while he 
was teaching grammar in Milan, that he first studied 
the “ Elements ’’ of Euclid. He was a man of very great 
acumen, and when he, in turn, succumbed to the spell of 
the parallel postulate, he brought to bear on it a more 
subtle and rigorous logic than had yet been applied to it. 
Thirty-six years before he published his treatise on 
Euclid he had published a book on logic which gives him 
a high place as a logician. In it he is particularly con- 
cerned with investigating the compatibility of different 
assumptions or postulates. His method was to determine 
whether a member of a group of postulates is indepen- 
dent of the others by finding a particular case in which 
the postulate in question is not true while all the others 
remain true. If such a case can be found, it is obvious 
that the postulate in question cannot be deduced from 
the others, else it would be true whenever they were 
true. This was the method he applied to the parallel 
postulate of Euclid. He showed that the parallel postu- 
late is equivalent to saying that the three interior angles 
of a triangle are equal to two right angles. He proceeds, 
therefore, in accordance with his method, to develop the 
consequences of supposing them less than, or greater 
than, two right angles. In the latter case he succeeds 
in showing that we are led to impossible conclusions, since 
he assumed, as everybody assumed for more than a cen- 
tury after, that the straight line is of infinite length. 
But in the former case, the hypothesis that the interior 
angles of a triangle are together less than two right 
angles, Saccheri, although he struggled very hard, did 
not succeed in falling into contradictions. He does not 
seem to have had the boldness necessary completely to 
trust his own logic, but the fact remains that, accepting 
the rest of Euclid’s axioms and denying the parallel 
axiom, he developed a logically consistent geometry. 

There is reason to suppose that Saccheri’s work had 
some influence on subsequent thought, although its full 
significance was certainly not perceived. The parallel 
axiom continued to be investigated, and the total effect 
of all these efforts was to induce a doubt concerning the 
absolute necessity of the Euclidean geometry. Such a 
doubt was very daring ; for two thousand years the pos- 
tulates of Euclid had been accepted as absolutely true ; 
the fact of their existence had profoundly influenced 





philosophy, and, indeed, theology. But the doubt per- 
sisted and grew, until finally, early in the nineteenth 
century, a perfectly logical and consistent non-Euclidean 
geometry, one explicitly denying the parallel postulate, 
was published to the world. As so often happens, the 
great step was taken by two men independently of one 
another, Lobatschewski, a Russian, and Bolyai, a Hun- 
garian. It appeared, however, that both had been 
preceded by that great mathematical genius, Gauss, 
although he had been too timid to publish his conclu- 
sions. The new geometry developed the consequences of 
that one of Saccheri’s alternatives which supposed the 
interior angles of a triangle to be less than two right 
angles. The whole outlook on geometry now assumed a 
new complexion. Riemann tried the effect of denying 
the infinity of the straight line and of developing 
Saccheri’s other alternative. He found he was led to 
no contradictions. But with Riemann’s work we come 
to a yet further extension of geometry—the extension to 
space of four, five, or any number of dimensions. And 
these investigations, which seemed for some time to 
constitute the most gratuitous, although the most pro- 
found and subtle, exercises of the mind, have now 
received their complete justification by flowering into 
the Generalized Principle of Relativity. 
8. 





Exhibitions of the Geek. 


R. W.8. Galleries: New English Art Club, Sixty - fifth 

Exhibition. 
Tuts is a very decorous exhibition. The great adventurers 
of the last ten years have now become historic, but the 
younger painters seem unduly cautious. Some of them are 
obviously still chilled by that deadening and icy blast which 
blew until latterly from the Vortex; but the freer spirits 
seem to be feeling their way very slowly. It is rather 
disappointing, for instance, to find Mr. Malcolm Milne, 
whose powers of invention and design have promised so 
much, showing only some charming flower pieces and 
a small landscape. Perhaps the most solid achievement 
in the show is Mr. Schwabe’s portrait ‘‘Mrs. Edward 
Clark’’ (No. 1). This is an admirable work, strong and 
certain. Alvaro Guevara’s “ Mrs. Lewis of the Cavendish ”’ 
(No. 10) is of a type with which the artist has perhaps made 
us a little too familiar. The interior decoration and the 
arresting angle of the floor are a little overdone—none of 
them indeed have been so successful as the example in the 
Tate Gallery. But he is an artist of a rich imagination and 
will do better work provided he remains its master. 
Mr. Walton’s portrait “Miss Ponsonby’ (No. 88) is 
very attractive. Two paintings by R. Ihlee are in- 
teresting as illustrating what is meant by clarity of 
vision, “Bal’’ (No. 71) and ‘‘The High Road” (No. 
172), more especially the latter. There is no great 
power of expression or design, but his quality of vividness 
is oddly striking. It is common enough to find an artist 
trying to express a great deal more than he can see: the 
opposite is rare. Mr. Steer’s nude “ Bathsheba’’ (No. 95) 
needs no commendation : it is indeed a masterly little work, 
and the same artist’s two water-colors “ The Pool ’’ (No. 30) 
and ‘‘ Low Tide ’’ (No. 36) have all his distinction and charm. 

The late Havard Thomas’s life-size statue in wood and 
wax, “Cassandra,”’ is attractive, and it is interesting as 
showing exactly how much or how little the statuary of this 
type can achieve. Not for nothing was Rodin’s ‘‘ Age 
d’Airain ”’ suspected of having been cast from the life: what 
is it that the sculptor can add? Rodin answered by 
tormenting his medium into all manner of corrupt com- 
plexities ; Maillot by leaving his medium to impress by its 
mere weight. But these results were achieved as the result 
of a conflict in which the stone or the bronze bears an 
unnatural part. Havard Thomas, and the Greeks, get 
what they can out of their three dimensions and go no 
further. And really it is very little. Thomas has caught 
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SOCIETY in the BRITISH +: which maintains a 

SREAT NATIONAL SERVIC 

4 In 1921 the Institution spent over Ein, 000 more than it collec- 
ted, owing solely to expenditure on Motor Life-Boats and 
their Slipways—Boats which can save lives BEYOND 
THE REACH of any other human aid. 


WILL YOU HELP TO SAVE THEM 


by becoming a subscriber— however modest your contribution 
—and by remembering the Life-Boats in your Will? 
LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Hon. Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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the faint charm of Houdon’s Diana of the Louvre. It is 
mildly attractive, but it is not, and could never be, moving. 
Statue-making is, after all, a decorative art, suitable for 
the outside of temples and churches, and for the gardens of 
Versailles. It is no doubt a very difficult art, but that does 
not making it important in itself. Isolated figures of this 
type probably convey to the spectator little but simple 
muscular sensations of ease and lightness. And, anyhow, 
what is to be dune with such statues? It is a poor prospect 
for an art if its natural home is a Museum. 

There are some good etchings; they are all of them of 
the type which has been consistently fashionable at the New 
English Art Club—plates of almost excessive elaboration. 
But they are sound work. Mr. Robins’s “South Walsham ”’ 
(No. 152) is pleasing, and Col. Day’s “ Sir Henry Wilson ”’ 
(No. 157) is a good plate and a good portrait. 

E. S. 





Sorthcoming Meetings. 


. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Electric Waves,’ 
Fleming. (C = hen Lectures. ) 

Aristotelian Society, 8.—Discussion on Mr. 
** Analysis of Mind.” 

Surveyors’ Institution, 8.—‘ Problems 
London,’”” Mr. W. R. Davidge. 
~—_ Geographical Society, 8.30.—“ 

ir Philp Brocklehurst. 

. Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ Wireless Telephony,”’ Prof. 
J. A. Fleming. (Christmas Lectures.) 

Institution of Civil Engineers, 6.—‘‘ Control of 
Trains,’’ Mr. A. W. Rendell, and ‘“ Trials in Con- 
nection with the Application of the Vacuum- 
Brake,’’ Sir Henry Fowler and Mr. H. N. Gresley. 

. Royal Institute of Public Health, 4.—‘‘ The 
Organization of a Tuberculosis Service,’? Dr. H. 
Hyslop Thomson. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, 6.—Students’ Meeting. 
“The Economic Aspects of Various Methods of 
Power-Transmission,”’ I., Mr. E. W. Monkhouse. 

Elizabethan Literary Society (King’s College), 7.— 
‘Imaginative Prose,” Mr. Walter de la Mare. 

. Japan Society (20, Hanover Square, W.), 5.— 
“Japan the Flower of the East,’ Mr. A. B. 
Malden. 

Philological Society, 8.—‘‘ Re is a Transitive Verb,” 
Mr. H. O. Coleman. 


Prof. J. A. 
Russell’s 
of Greater 


Across Wadia,”’ 





The Geek's Pooks. 


Asterisks are used to indicate those books which are considered to 


be most interesting to the general reader. Publishers named in 
parentheses are the London firms from whom books published in the 
country or abroad may be obtained. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

Lawson (F. M.). 1922-1950 A.D. Concerning and Containing a 
Prophecy. Littlehampton, F. M. Lawson, 34, Norfolk Road, 1/- n. 

Miles (Eustace). Think Differently. Eustace Miles Restaurant, 
40-42, Chandos St., W.C.2, 1/-. 

—— (W. P.). Jacob Boehme, the Teutonic Philosopher. Rider, 
/- nm. 

Thomas (J. C.). Life, Mind, and Knowledge; or, the Circuit of 
Sentient Existence. Watts, 3/6 n 

Valentine (C. W.). Dreams and he Unconscious 
to Psycho-Analysis. Christophers, 4/6 n. 

wan s (Arthur Edward). The Book of the Holy Graal. 

Woodroffe (Sir John). 
Ganesh & Co., 2rup. 

Zymonidas (Allessandro). Normal and Abnormal 
Spiritual Ray Publications, 92, Victoria St., S.W.1, 


RELIGION. 

And Yet: Gleanings. Stockwell, 

Mark’s Account of Jesus: 

Common Speech. Cambridge, Heffer, 1/6 n. 

Sperry (Willard L.). The Disciplines of Liberty: 

Conduct of the Christian Freeman. Yale Univ. 
‘6 n. 


: an Introduction 
Watkins, 
Madras, 


Evolution. 
n. 


The World as Power Reality. 


Hall (J. Simpson). 


2/6 n. 
Pym (T. W.), ed. 


being a Version in 


the Faith and 
Press (Milford), 


SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, POLITICS. 

Bertram (Sir Anton) and Luke (Harry Charles). Report of the Com- 
mission appointed by the Government of Palestine to inquire 
into the Affairs of the Orthodox Patriarchate of Jerusalem. 
Milford, 12/6 n. 

McCoid (Arthur Belleville). Husbands and Wives. 
61, Fleet St., 6/-. 

Park (Robert E.) and Burgess (Ernest W.). 
Science of Sociology. Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Press, $4.50. 
Robertson (J. M.). Liberalism and Labor. Liberal Publication 

Dept., 42, Parliament St., 3d. 

Stowell (Ellery C.). Intervention in International Law. Washington, 
D.C., John Byrne & Co. 

Vaswani (T. L.). India in Chains.—The Spirit and Struggle of Islam. 
Madras, Ganesh & Co., lrup. 8an. each. 


R. Hayes, 
An Introduction to the 





MEDICAL. 
*Hoch (August). Benign Stupors: a Study of a New Manic-Depres- 
sive Reaction Type. —— Univ. Press, 14/- n. 
Jeffery (Clement). The Philosophy of Nature Cure. Daniel, 5/- n. 
Stephens (G. Arbour). The Prevention and Relief of Heart Disease : 
its Economic Importance. Stockwell, 5/- n. 


LITERATURE. 
Chew (Samuel C.). Thomas Hardy, Poet and ge (Bryn Mawr 
Notes, III.). Bryn Mawr College (Longmans), $1.50 
Jastrow (Morris), Jr. The Song of Songs: being Love Lyrics of 
Ancient Palestine. A new translation, based on a revised text. 


Lippincott, 12/6 n. 
William Wycherley : sa Vie, son Cuvre. 


Perromat a 
Who Killed Cock-Robin? Remarks on Poetry, on 


Paris, 
Alcan, 
its Criticism, and the Story of Eunuch Arden. Daniel, 2/- n. 


Sitwell (Oebert). 


PCETRY AND THE DRAMA. 
The Sword of the West. Maunsel & Roberts, 5/- n. 
Havens and Horizons. Stockwell, 2/- n. 

Elegy on an Australian Schoolboy. Sydney, Angus 


Stockwell, 2/- n. 
Stockwell, 1/- n. 
Stockwell, 3/6 n. 

and other Poems. 


Clarke (Austin). 
Ciements (Rex). 
Cross (Zora). 
& Robertson. 
Downes (Olive Primrose). The Bridge of Memory. 
Draper (J. Henshaw). My First Step. 
Gunnell (Gertrude). Roses of a Day. 
— (Mrs. Ellis). The Taj Mahal; 
-n 


Hodges (Maud). My Queen; and other Poems. Stockwell, 1/- n. 

Jonas (Maurice). Romeo and Juliet: a Photographic Reproduction of 
Luigi da Porto’s Prose Version of ‘“‘ Romeo and Giulietta.”” Davis 
& Orioli, 21/- n. 

Lamond (Henry). 
Vincent St., 2/- n 

Liewellyn (D. w. Alun). 

O’Farrelly (Agnes). 
Unwin), 1/- n. 

Pessoa (Fernando). English Poems. 
Lisbon, Olisipo, Apartado, 145. 

Rhodes (R. Crompton). The Stagery of Shakespeare. Birmingham, 
Cornish Bros., 4/6 n. 

Sheehan (Canon P. A.). Poems. Maunsel & Roberts, 3/6 n. 

Starr (Pamela). Everywhere; and other Poems. Stockwell, 1/- n. 

When the Pan Pipes Play; and other Poems. 


Stockwell, 


Regeneration. Glasgow, Smith & Sons, 57, St. 


Stockwell, 1/- n. 
Dublin, Talbot Press (Fisher 


I. and II., 1/6 n—IIl., 1/6 n. 


Ballads and Songs. 
Out of the Depths. 


Thadani (Nanikram Vasanmal). Asoka; and other Poems. Delhi, 
Hindu College, 4/- n. 

*Williams (Charles) and Collins (V. H.), = 
Overseas. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 3/- 


FICTION. 
Bridges (Victor). Greensea Island. Mills & Boon, 7/6 n. 
Ojetti (Ugo). Mio Figlio Ferroviere. Milan, Fratelli Treves, 9 lire. 
*Polish Tales. Tr. by Else C. M. Benecke and Marie Busch (World's 
Classics). Milford, 2/6 n. 


GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES. 

*Evans (Sir Arthur). The Palace of Minos at Knossos. Vol. I., The 
Neolithic and Early Minoan Ages. 542 figs., col. pl. Macmillan, 
£6 6/- n 

Major (Henry D. A.). Memorials of Copgrove, and Parish Registers 
from 1584 to 1790. Il. Oxford, Blackwell, W/- n 

Uganda Pie. By People who have Lived’ in Ugands. Il. C.M.S8., 
1/- n. 

Watson (W. G. Willis). The Land of Summer (Somerset a Series, 
2). Somerset Folk Press, 16, Harpur St., W.C.1, 1/6 n 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Ince (R. B.). Joan of Arc. Rider, 2/- n. 
King (Sir Lucas), ed. Memoirs of Zehir-ed-Din Muhammed Babur. 
Tr. by John Leyden and W. Erskine. 2 vols. Milford, 32/- n. 
Malter (Henry). Saadia Gaon: his Life and Works (Morris Loeb 
Series). Philadelphia, Jewish Publication Soc. 
— (E. R. and J.), eds. The Whistler Journal. Il. 


Poems of Home and 


Lippincott, 


/- n. 
Snell (Major S.). A Story of Railway Pioneers: Inventions and 
Works of Isaac Dodds and his Son, T. Weatherburn Dodds. Il. 
Selwyn & Blount, 12/6 n. 


HISTORY. 

Bryce (Viscount). The Study of American History. Cembridge Univ. 

Press, 3/6 n. 

Gilliard (Pierre). Thirteen Years at the Beane Court. Tr. by 
F. Appleby Holt. Il. Hutchinson, 24/- 

Hayden (Mary) and Moonan (G. A.). A Short History of the Irish 
People. Maps. Longmans, 20/- n 

— Les Grands Procés de lVHistoire. 11. 
Tir. 3D. 

ae Conte Nath). 


Paris, Payot, 


Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity. 
by A. B. Keith. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 10/6 n 
onacatieter “(R. A. $.). Ireland in Pre-Celtic Times. “Dublin, Maunsel 
& Roberts, 25/- n. 
Murray (Robert H.). Dublin University and the New World: a 
Memorial Discourse. 8.P.C.K., n. 
Press-List of ‘‘ Mutiny Papers,” 1857: a Collection of the Correspond- 
ence of the Mutineers at Delhi. Calcutta, Govt. Printing Office, 


6rup. 

Price (M. Philips). Die Russische Revolution : 
den Jahren, 1917-19. Hamburg, 8, C. 
Story of a English Towns. Hastings. 

London. By P. H. Ditchfield. II. 
Victorian = (The). 
*Weils (H. G.). 


Foreword 


Erinnerungen aus 
Hoym, Brandstwiete 58 
By L. F. Salzman. 

S.P.C.K., 4/- n. each. 
By a Later Victorian. "Humphreys, 5/- n. 
Washington and the Hope of Peace. Collins, 6/- n. 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
Seggeere Switzerland. Maps and plans. 26th ed. 
15/- 


Fisher Unwin, 

Martin (edward A.). Life in a Sussex Windmill. 2nd ed. Allen & 
Donaldson, 15 and 57, Marsham St., S.W.1, 6/- n. 

Mead (G. R. S.). Pistis Sophia: a Gnostic Miscéllany. 


Watkins, 21/- n. 
More About Collecting. 109 il. 


*Yoxall (Sir James). 
-n 
REFERENCE BOOKS AND ANNUALS. 
eople’s Year Book, 1922. Manchester, Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, 2/6 n. 
Swedish Year Book, 1921. lst Year. Stockholm, A.-B. Svenska 
Teknologféreningens Forlag (Williams & Norgate), 7/6 n. 
IsiAm in India; or, the QOan2n-l-Islim. Tr. by G. A. Herklots. 
Revised ed. by Milford, 17/6 and 21/- n. 
*James (Henry). The Tragic Muse. 2 vols. Macmillan, 7/6 n. each. 
Tussaud (John Theodore). The Romance of Madame Tussaud’s. 
Odhams, 6/- n. 
*Westermarck (Edward). 
Sth ed. Macmillan, 84/- 


t= 


Revised ed. 


Stanley Paul, 


, age ae of Human Marriage. 3 vols. 





